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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  obtain  a  panoramic  view  of 
acoustic-gravity-wave  motions  throughout  the  atmosphere.  A  one-dimensional 
array  of  particles  and  springs,  conceived  by  Newton  to  study  sound  waves 
in  the  atmosphere,  was  extended  to  two  dimensions.  Variations  of  density 
and  pressure  with  altitude  are  represented  by  variations  in  mass  and 
spring  constants. 

The  validity  of  this  extension  of  Newton's  model  in  faithfully  imi¬ 
tating  motions  in  the  atmosphere  is  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  particle- 
and-spring  array  to  support  shear  waves,  whereas  the  atmosphere  cannot. 

By  careful  restriction  of  energy  sources,  this  model  proved  feasible  for 
simulating  on  a  computer  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  measuring  300  km 
high  by  500  km  wide.  A  motion  picture--automatically  plotted  by  the 
computer,  a  frame  at  a  time — provides  greater  detail  and  perspective  of 
mechanical  wave  motions  in  the  atmosphere  than  has  ever  been  obtainable 
before.  Ground-level  and  100-km-high  explosions  were  investigated  with 
this  computer  model,  and  the  resulting  transient  motions  of  the  atmosphere 
were  displayed  by  means  of  a  motion  picture  produced  by  digital  techniques. 
Computed  ground-level  barograms  resulting  from  a  ground-level  explosion 
compare  well  with  experimental  barograms  recorded  during  ground- level 
nuclear  explosions. 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


Pressure  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere  are  caused  by  a  variety  of 
natural  and  man-made  sources.  Atmospheric  tides  result  from  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  have  periods  of  about  one  day,  or  about 
1,000  min.  Airplanes,  volcanoes,  explosions,  and  auroral  activity  cause 
higher- frequency  pressure  disturbances,  audible  to  the  human  ear,  known 
as  acoustic  waves.  Acoustic  waves  extend  over  a  very  wide  frequency 
range  and  have  periods  as  long  as  a  few  minutes.  Acoustic-gravity  waves 
fill  the  gap  in  the  frequency  spectrum  between  atmospheric  tides  and 
aco'^tic  waves,  having  periods  ranging  from  10  to  1,000  min  and  wave¬ 
lengths  from  100  to  10,000  km. 

A.  ACOUSTIC-GRAVITY  WAVES 

The  equilibrium  surface  of  a  liquid  in  a  uniform  gravitational  field 
is  a  plane.  When  this  surface  is  moved  from  its  equilibrium  position, 
motion  will  occur  in  the  liquid  which  will  propagate  as  waves  t’  oughout 
the  fluid.  These  mechanical  waves  are  due  to  the  force  of  the  gravita¬ 
tional  field  as  well  as  to  pressure  and  inertial  forces. 

The  atmosphere  is  highly  compressible  and  has  no  definite  surface 
boundary  as  does  an  ordinary  fluid,  but  equilibrium  conditions  in  the 
atmosp  ere  are  also  defined  by  the  earth's  gravitational  field.  Gravity 
compresses  the  air  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  to  such  a  degree  that 
air  density  and  pressure  decrease  exponentially  with  altitude.  For  wave 
motion  with  wavelengths  short  in  comparison  to  this  scale,  only  pressure 
and  inertial  forces  may  be  considered- -defining  these  disturbances  as 
acoustic  waves.  Low-frequency  disturbances  with  wavelengths  much  greater 
than  the  vertical  scale  of  the  atmosphere  are  affected  by  the  gravitational 
field  and  are  called  "acoustic-gravity  waves." 

Impedance  in  acoustic  systems  is  proportional  to  air  density.  The 
exponential  variation  of  air  density  with  altitude  in  the  atmosphere 
represents  a  tapered  acoustical  transmission  line.  For  sufficiently  low 
frequencie  and  long  wavelengths,  wave  propagation  ceases  along  the 
tapered  transmission  line  so  that  a  low-frequency  cutoff  exists  for 
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vertically  traveling  pressure  waves  in  the  atmosphere.  This  low-frequency 
cutoff  in  the  atmosphere  is  dependent  on  the  vertical  variation  of  mass 
density  determined  by  the  earth's  gravitational  field  and  by  the  vertical 
temperature  variations  within  the  atmosphere.  At  sea  level  this  atmo¬ 
spheric  cutoff  corresponds  to  wave  periods  of  5  to  10  min,  depending  on 
the  precise  structure  of  the  atmosphere.  Disturbances  with  frequencies 
above  this  cutoff  are  termed  acoustic  waves  and  disturbances  with  lower 
frequencies  are  called  acoustic-gravity  waves.  Since  the  atmosphere  is 
essentially  uniform  in  any  horizontal  direction  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  a  horizontal  cutoff  frequency  is  not  apparent.  Waves 
propagating  at  angles  between  the  vertical  and  horizontal  would  experience 
different  cutoff  frequencies,  depending  on  these  propagation  angles. 

The  atmosphere  also  has  the  characteristic  of  an  electrical  trans¬ 
former.  Consider  a  pressure  disturbance  propagating  vertically  in  the 
atmosphere.  If  we  ignore  three-dimensional  spreading  losses  for  the 
moment  and  assume  LLa  speed  of  sound  to  vary  slowly  with  altitude,  the 
much  less  dense  air  at  high  altitudes  must  oscillate  more  violently  than 
an  equal  volume  of  air  at  ground  level  with  the  same  kinetic  energy.  A 
small  pressure  disturbance  on  the  ground  will  produce  a  large  pressure 
disturbance  by  the  time  it  propagates  to  high  altitudes.  Pressure  is 
analogous  to  voltage  in  an  electrical  system;  thus  the  atmosphere  is 
analogous  to  an  electrical  transformer  with  a  turns  ratio  proportional 
to  the  vertical  distance  between  "input"  and  "output"  altitudes  in  the 
atmosphere . 

In  summary,  the  two  types  of  mechanical  wave  propagation  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  (acoustic  and  acoustic-gravity)  are  differentiated  by  the  extent 
to  which  gravity  influences  the  wave  motion.  A  cutoff  frequency  related 
to  the  gravitational  field  and  vertical  temperature  profile  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  separates  the  mechanical  disturbances  in  the  frequency  domain. 

B.  IMPORTANCE  TO  IONOSPHERIC  PHYSICS 

Radio  experimenters  have  been  detecting  large-scale  traveling  irregu¬ 
larities  in  the  E  and  F  regions  of  the  ionosphere  for  many  years 

r  ,  8 

[Refs.  1,  2J.  In  the  E  region,  only  one  particle  in  10  is  an  electron 
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and,  in  the  F  region,  one  particle  in  10  is  an  electron.  Mechanical 
disturbances  in  the  ambient  neutral  atmosphere  will  carry  along  the  few 
electrons  just  as  sparsely  spaced  beads  in  a  vibrating  gelatin.  Density 
variations  in  the  neutral  fluid  in  the  E  region  are  directly  reproduced 
in  the  charged  fluid  of  electrons.  At  higher  altitudes  in  the  F  region, 
however,  electrons  would  be  constrained  to  move  along  magnetic  field  lines 
like  beads  on  an  abacus.  An  understanding  of  ionospheric  radio  propaga¬ 
tion  is  incomplete  without  considering  the  enclosing  neutral  atmosphere. 
Therefore  an  analysis  of  mechanical  waves  such  as  acoustic  or  acoustic- 
gravity  waves  in  the  atmosphere  is  of  great  importance  to  the  radio 
physicist . 

Conversely,  ionospheric  radio  propagation  has  provided  an  effective 
tool  for  studying  the  atmosphere  at  ionosphere  heights,  Aeronomists 
(atmospheric  physicists)  are  no  longer  restricted  to  making  ground-level 
measurements  or  limited  range  measurements  with  balloons  or  rockets. 

Radio  probes  provide  these  researchers  with  "high  altitude  barometers." 

C.  AIR-CELL  COMPUTER  MODEL  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 

This  research  has  been  concerned  with  a  digital-computer  model  of  the 
atmosphere  that  provides  solutions  for  energy  distributions,  overpressures, 
density  perturbations,  and  particle  velocities  resulting  from  various 
acoustic-gravity  sources. 

An  analogy  between  a  fluid  and  a  mechanical  lattice,  first  used  by 
Newton  in  the  18th  Century  [Ref.  3],  is  the  basis  for  the  computer 
modeling.  The  fluid  equations  describing  the  earth's  atmosphere  are  re¬ 
written  into  a  form  describing  discrete  "cells  of  air"  rather  chan  a 
fluid  continuum,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is  divided  into  a  number  of  cells, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  number  of  air  molecules  contained  within  each 
cell,  and  therefore  the  total  mass  of  each  cell,  are  fixed,  while  changes 
in  dimensions  of  the  cell  represent  density  and  pressure  perturbations. 

The  resulting  finite-difference  equations  describing  wave  propagation 
in  the  atmosphere  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  equations  describing 
mechanical  wave  propagation  in  the  two-dimensional  lattice  of  particles 
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FIG.  1.  TWO-DIMENSIONAL  ARRAY  OF  AIR  CELLS  REPRESENTING  THE 
ATMOSPHERE . 

and  springs  shown  in  Fig.  2,  but  differ  in  the  following  way.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  any  fluid  (including  the  atmosphere)  is  unable  to  endure  or  sup¬ 
port  a  shear  stress — a  shear  stress  is  a  force  tangent  to  a  surface  per 
unit  area  of  that  surface.  The  particle-and-spring  array  can  sustain 
a  certain  amount  of  shear  stress;  however,  this  property  limits  the 
usefulness  of  the  particle-and-spring  model  to  imitate  atmospheric 
oscillations  and  raises  the  question  as  to  why  the  mechanical  analogy 
was  invoked  at  all. 

A  rigorous  finite-difference  solution  to  the  hydrodynamic  equations 
of  the  atmosphere  was  programmed,  but  instabilities  resulted  in  the 
computer  solution.  These  instabilities  were  immediately  eliminated  by 
programming  the  equations  of  motion  for  the  mechanical  lattice  in  Fig. 
2.  The  mechanical-lattice  approach  represents  an  extension  of  Newton's 
one-dimensional  analog  to  two  dimensions  and  has  a  heuristic  value  in 
explaining  phenomena  in  the  real  atmosphere,  such  as  frequency  cutoffs 
and  energy- trapping  efiects. 


FIG.  2.  TWO-DIMENSIONAL  LATTICE  OF  MASSES  AND  SPRINGS  REPRESENTING 
THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

I 

I 

The  discrepancy  between  the  mechanical  model  and  the  atmosphere  may 
be  eliminated  by  requiring  the  energy  source  to  be  "shear-stress  free." 

Isotropic  point  sources  (or,  in  the  two-dimensional  case,  isotropic  line 
sources)  satisfy  this  requirement  and  were  the  only  type  of  source  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  analysis.  A  detailed  mathematical  development  supporting 
the  validity  of  the  mechanical  model  is  contained  in  Chapter  III. 

A  portion  of  the  atmosphere  was  modeled  in  which  densities  and  pres¬ 
sures  vary  through  11  orders  of  magnitude.  If  masses  comparable  to 
ping-pong  balls  were  used  to  construct  the  top  row  of  particles  in  an 
actual  mechanical  model,  a  single  particle  in  the  bottom  row  would  weigh 
10-million  tons — equal  to  the  total  annual  steel  production  for  America. 

Long-wavelength  disturbances  propagate  with  no  difficulty  through  a 
linear  array  of  masses  and  springs.  But,  as  the  wavelength  is  decreased 
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to  such  a  value  that  a  half  wavelength  is  comparable  to  the  intermass 
spacing,  a  resonance  condition  is  realized  and  propagation  ceases.  At 
this  frequency  the  velocity  of  propagation  throughout  the  mechanical 
lattice  is  reduced  to  zero  and  the  lattice  is  no  longer  a  valid  model  of 
the  atmospheric  fluid.  The  air-cell  computer  model  was  found  to  be  valid 
for  frequencies  as  high  as  5  me  (millicycles  per  second)  (0.005  cps). 

Sinusoidal  point  sources  were  considered  first  to  check  the  computer- 
model  results  with  existing  geometrical  acoustic-wave  theory  in  the 
higher  acoustic-frequency  range.  The  source*  frequency  was  then  decreased 
to  study  the  steady-state  distribution  of  energy  throughout  the  atmosphere. 
A  high-altitude  sinusoidal  source  was  also  studied.  Finally,  a  pulse 
input  was  applied  to  the  model  to  simulate  an  explosion  to  observe  the 
transient  behavior  of  the  atmosphere.  Transient  phenomena  and  large- 
scale  motions  resulting  from  these  explosions  are  visualized  with  the 
motion-picture  output  of  the  computer  model.  This  movie  provides  greater 
detail  and  insight  into  mechanical  wave  motions  in  the  atmosphere  than 
has  ever  been  obtainabTe  before. 

D.  SCOPE 

The  early  theoretical  work  in  atmospheric  studies  by  Newton  and 
Laplace,  and  experimental  work  beginning  with  the  Krakatoa  eruption  in 
1883  are  reviewed. 

The  present  state  of  understanding  of  acoustic-gravity-wave  propa¬ 
gation  is  reviewed  with  a  description  of  the  two  most  prominent  analyses: 
homogeneous  wave-guide  theory  by  which  normal  modes  are  calculated,  and 
ray  theory  in  which  refractive-index  concepts  are  used,  Ray  theory  is 
expended  to  provide  a  cursory  analysis  of  atmospheric  oscillations  and 
energy  distributions  throughout  the  atmosphere  resulting  from  acoustic- 
gravity-wave  sources. 

The  air-cell  computer  model  of  the  atmosphere  is  described  in  detail 
and  the  results  of  the  model  are  presented. 
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II.  BACKGROUND  FOR  ACOUSTIC-GRAVITY-WAVE  ANALYSIS 


A.  HISTORY  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  INTEREST 

First  published  reports  of  pressure  waves  traveling  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  relate  to  the  Krakatoa  volcanic  eruption  in  1883  [Refs.  4-6],  Long- 
period  pressure  disturbances  were  observed  to  circulate  two  or  three  times 
around  the  earth.  Audible  sounds  were  heard  over  distances  of  thousands 
of  miles.  It  has  been  estimated  by  modern  researchers  [Ref.  7]  that  the 
Krakatoa  eruption  was  equivalent  to  a  modern  nuclear  explosion  with  the 
yield  on  the  order  of  50  MT  of  TNT.  The  Great  Siberian  Meteor  of  1908 
[Ref.  8]  provided  another  dramatic  source  of  long-period  atmospheric 
oscillations  recorded  on  barographs.  Experimental  observations  of  acoustic- 
gravity  wave  propagation  in  the  atmosphere  were  infrequent  until  the  age  of 
high-yield  nuclear  explosions.  In  the  last  tew  decades  a  world-wide  net¬ 
work  of  barographic  and  seismic  stations  [Refs.  7,  9]  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  recording  atmospheric  waves  from  both  the  American  and  Russian 
nuclear  tests. 

B.  HISTORY  OF  THEORETICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Theoretical  analyses  of  atmospheric  motions  date  back  to  Laplace  with 
the  publication  of  Traite  de  Mechanique  Celeste  [Ref.  10]  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  Century.  Laplace  considered  the  problem  of  tidal  motions  in  an 
ocean  of  shallow  depth  covering  a  rotating  earth  and  extended  his  work  to 
oscillations  in  an  atmosphere  of  uniform  temperature.  Lamb  [Ref.  11],  in 
his  E'.rst  edition  of  Hydrodynamics ,  published  in  1879,  provided  the 
basic  equation  for  analyzing  long  waves  (acoustic-gravity  waves)  in  the 
atmosphere.  And,  beginning  with  the  equations  of  motion,  continuity, 
and  state,  he  derived  a  set  of  equations  used  as  a  starting  point  by  a 
majority  of  researchers  on  the  subject  today.  The.  equations  of  motion, 
continuity,  and  adiabatic  state  are: 
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dv  „  -> 

Po  ^  +  Vp  +  Pob  =  ° 


(2.1) 


+  p  y  ,  0 

Dt  HoA 


x  S  V  •  V 


_  c2 

Dt  Dt 


(2.2a) 

(2.2b) 

(2.3) 


The  Eulerian  derivative  is  denoted  by 


D  d  -  „ 

v  '  v 


(2.4) 


Pressure,  density  and  velocity  •perturbations  are  indicated  by  p,  p, 

and  v,  with  "o"-subscript  quantities  denoting  ambient  values.  The 

2  , 

velocity  of  sound  c  is  determined  from  c  =  7P0/P0 >  where  7  is  the 
ratio  of  specific  heats.  Lamb  noted  that  ambient  values  of  pressure  and 
density  varied  greatly  with  altitude  in  the  atmosphere,  but  the  same 
quantities  were  well  behaved  in  any  horizontal  direction,  parallel  to 
the  earth's  surface.  Therefore  solutions  could  be  expanded  in  a  conven¬ 
tional  set  of  cylindrical  harmonics  in  any  horizontal  plane  as 


exp  [loot]  JQ(/cr) 


(2) 

or  exp  [io)t]  IT  (fCr) 


(2.5) 


where  r  is  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  source.  Other  investigators 
[Ref.  1]  have  expanded  solutions  in  rectangular  harmonics  where  quantities 
vary  as  exp  [  j(u>t±  ic  •  x)]  .  A  rectangular  coordinate  system  was  used  for 
the  air-cell  computer  model  with  uniformity  assumed  in  one  horizontal 
direction,  reducing  the  problem  to  two  dimensions. 

Inserting  the  cylindrical  variations,  Eq .  (2.5),  into  Eqs.  (2.l), 
(2.2),  and  (2.3)  provides  the  following  popular  form: 
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2  d2X  /  d  2  \  dX 

°  dy2  +  'dy  °  +  '  dy 


+  \  CD 


2  2 

^c2  .  SJL 

K  C  2 

60 


“  c2  -  (7-l)g|}x  =  0  (2.6) 


■1) 


z  4  2  2s  2  2  dX  /  2  2  2W  . 

(od  -  g  K  )v  =  -CO  C  —  -  g(7^  -  K  C  )X  =  0  , 


(2.7) 


where  y  is  the  altitude  coordinate  and  is  the  velocity  in  this 

direction. 

The  difficulty  now  resides  in  solving  these  equations  for  quantities 
varying  with  altitude.  Solutions  to  Lamb's  equations  above  are  provided 
by  Pekeris  [Refs.  12,  13],  Press  and  Harkrider  [Refs.  14,  15]  and  Pfeffer 
and  Zarichny  [Refs.  16-18]  for  different  atmospheric  models.  The  simplest 
models  were  considered  by  Pekeris  in  1947,  who  assumed  the  atmosphere  to 
have  a  constant  temperature  gradient  up  to  a  certain  altitude,  where  in 
one  case  the  atmosphere  was  terminated  and  in  another  a  constant  tempera¬ 
ture  was  assumed  for  higher  altitudes.  Pekeris  solved  for  phase  and  group 
velocities  vs  wave  period  in  an  effort  to  explain  dispersive  effects 
(group  velocity  decreasing  with  decreasing  wave  period)  observed  in  baro- 
grams  recorded  in  England  during  disturbances  caused  by  the  Great  Siberian 
jvicteor  in  1908. 

1.  Mode  Theory 

With  the  advent  of  high-speed  digital  computers,  more  complicated, 
multilayered  atmospheric  models  were  considered  by  Pfeffer,  and  by  Press 
and  Harkrider.  The  techniques  used  by  these  or  later  investigators  may 
be  termed  a  "Mode  Analysis,"  in  contrast  to  a  "Ray  Theory"  as  defined  by 
Tolstoy  [Ref.  19].  The  mode  teclinique  requires  the  atmosphere  to  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  isothermal  layers  approximating  the  actual  tem¬ 
perature  profile.  The  equations  of  motion  are  solved  in  each  layer  ubject 
to  boundary  conditions  requiring  continuity  at  each  layer  interface.  The 
number  of  discrete  isothermal  layers  used  to  simulate  the  atmosphere  is 
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limited  by  computational  parameters,  but  usually  20  to  40  layers  were 
used  up  to  a  certain  altitude,  where  various  terminations  were  made. 

Horizontal  phase  and  group  velocities  corresponding  to  horizontal 
wave  numbers  and  periods  were  calculated.  Multivalued  solutions  of  veloc¬ 
ities  for  a  given  wave  period  lead  to  the  definition  of  "modes."  A  source 
is  imbedded  in  a  particular  layer  in  which  boundary  and  initia:  conditions 
are  matched.  Synthetic  barograms  resulting  from  explosions  have  been  com¬ 
puted  with  a  great  deal  of  success  in  this  manner  [Ref.  15].  Accuracy  is 
limited  only  by  the  number  of  modes  for  which  one  is  willing  to  spend  com¬ 
puter  time. 

Solutions  for  atmospheric  oscillations  at  any  given  point  in  the 
atmosphere  are  available  by  means  of  this  analysis.  A  panoramic  view  of 
oscillations  throughout  the  atmosphere  is  also  obtainable,  at  least  in 
principle,  from  mode  theory,  but  would  require  an  enormous  amount  of  com¬ 
puter  time. 

2 .  Ray  Analysis 

Hines  [Ref.  l]  has  used  ray  theory  to  study  acoustic-gravity  waves 
in  the  atmosphere.  A  two-dimensional  rectangular  coordinate  system  was 
used  with  y  denoting  altitude  in  the  atmosphere  and  x  denoting  hori¬ 
zontal  distance. 

Assuming  that  pressure,  density,  and  velocity  vary  as 

exp  [  1  (cot  K  x  -  K  y)]  ,  (2.8) 

x  y 


Hines  derived  dispersion  relationships  from  which  refractive-index  surfaces 

could  be  calculated.  Inserting  the  assumed  Fourier  variation,  expression 

(2.8),  into  the  equations  of  motion,  continuity,  and  adiabatic  state  leads 

to  the  following  equations  for  overpressure  Ap,  overdensity  Ap,  and 

perturbation  velocities  v  and  v  . 

x  y 


-_A£__!x_L:  =  a 

pR’pR  X  Y 
o  o 


exp  [i(o)t  -  K  x  -  K  y)]  , 
x  y 


(2.9) 
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where : 


P 


R 


X 


Y 


I) 


s. 

2 


2 

=  0)  K  + 

y 


1(7  -  1 


=  Oi/C  c 


=  05/C 


2  2 
c 


x 


(2.10) 

(2.11) 

(2.12) 

(2.13) 


The  dispersion  relationship  is 


r  /  i  \  2  2  2.  2  2  2  / 

[(7  *  l)g  -I'c  ]  -  fC  05  c  +  It 


^  ™ 
d)  -  7  g 


4c‘ 


(2.14) 


2 

n 

x 


(7  -  l) 


2  2 
-  n  0) 


y 


+ 


0  . 


(2.15) 


The  refractive  index  n  is  defined  by  n  =  de/o),  and  the  gravitational 

constant  g  and  ratio  of  specific  heats  7  ore  very  nearly  constant  and 

2 

equal  to:  g  =  9.8  n./ sec  ,  7  =  1.5.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 

waves  have  real  propagation  constants  in  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical 

directions,  thus  calling  for  Hines'  definition  of  internal  gravity  waves, 

since  they  propagate  within  the  entire  fluid. 

The  dispersion  equation  above,  defining  refractive- index  surfaces, 

can  be  examined  for  some  interesting  features.  For  frequencies  such  that 
2  2  2  2 

05  >  7  S  /4c  >  the  refractive-index  surfaces  are  elliptical;  for  higher 
frequencies  the  surfaces  def jnerate  into  circles,  indicating  little  or  no 
spatial  dispersion.  The  waves  corresponding  to  these  frequencies  are 
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acoustic  waves  and  may  be  analyzed  approximately  by  ignoring  the  effects 

of  gravity.  The  frequency  f'"  which  <jd  =  7  g  /4c  represents  a  cutoff 

for  the  acoustic  mode,  and  at  ground  level  corresponds  to  a  period  of 

’'bout  5  min  (300  sec).  For  frequencies  such  that  (n  <  (g  /c  )  (y  -  X ) , 

le  ref ractive- index  surfaces  are  hyperbolic  opening  on  the  horizontal 

axis.  The  waves  corresponding  to  these  frequencies  are  termed  acoustic- 

2  2  2 

gravity  waves  and  the  frequency  co  =  (g  /c  )(/-  l)  is  a  resonance  of 
the  atmosphere  called  the  Vaisala  frequency  [Ref.  1  ] .  '.Vaves  of  this  type 
have  also  been  termed  thermobaric  waves,  since  t  ?  wave  motion  involves 
thermodynamic  and  gravitational  quantities  [Ref.  20] . 

A  difficulty  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  sound  velocity  c 
is  a  rapidly  varying  function  of  altitude  causing  these  refractive- index 
surfaces  also  to  vary  rapidly  with  altitude.  It  should  be  recalled  that 
a  vector  drawn  from  the  origin  to  this  surface  has  the  same  direction  as 
the  phase  velocity  of  the  wave,  and  a  vector  drawn  normal  to  the  surface 
at  this  point  has  the  sense  of  energy  or  group  velocity.  The  progress  of 
these  vectors  defines  phase-front  and  energy  raypaths  throughout  the 
atmosphere.  Since  the  refractive- index  surfaces  for  acoustic-gravity 
waves  are  hyperbolic,  it  is  r.ot  possible  to  draw  a  normal  to  this  surface 
that  is  also  pointing  vertically,  verifying  the  idea  that,  below  the 
"atmospheric  cutoff,"  waves  may  not  propagate  vertically.  Further,  a 
maximum- energy  takeoff  angle  at  a  specifi-’  wave  period  is  defined  by  the 
normal  to  the  corresponding  hyperbola  asymptote.  For  increasing  wave 
periods  this  angle  decreases  to  zero,  indicating  that  very  low-frequency 
disturbances  will  be  confined  to  the  horizontal  direction 

Consider  the  refractive-index  surface  for  a  con.  int  wave  period 
at  different  altitudes  in  the  atmosphere.  Since  the  found  velocity 
generally  decreases  with  increasing  altitude  (at  least  above  a  certain 
altitude),  a  particular  wave  period  will  correspond  to  a  family  of  hyper¬ 
bolic  refractive  surfaces  closing  on  the  horizontal  axis  with  increasing 
altitude.  The  altitude  at  which  the  vertical  wave  number  vanishes  defines 
the  reflection  height.  A  plot  of  the  maximum-energy  takeoff  angle  and 
reflection  height  plotted  vs  wave  period  calculated  from  the  arguments 
above  is  presented  in  Fig.  3. 
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FIG.  3.  MAXIMUM  TAKEOFF  ANGLE  AND  REFLECTION  HEIGHT  VS 
ACOUSTIC-GRAVITY-WAVE  PERIOD. 


Below  a  certain  cutoff  frequency,  wave  propagation  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  appears  to  cease  in  the  vertical  direction  and  to  be  confined  more 
and  more  to  the  horizontal  direction .  This  analysis  is  pursued  in  greater 
detail  by  Hines,  who  calculated  the  spectrum  of  wave  periods  expected  at 
various  ionospheric  heights  limited  by  viscosity  and  reflections. 

The  necessary  criteria  and  limitations  for  the  application  of 
ray  theory  have  been  defined  by  Tolstoy  [Ref.  19].  The  concepts  involved 
in  ray  theory  are  valid  only  when  the  propagation  medium  is  "slowly 
varying"  within  the  space  of  one  wavelength.  This  criterion  is  violated 
for  the  study  of  acous. ic-gravity  waves  because  atmospheric  parameters 
change  several  orders  of  magnitude  within  a  single  wavelength.  Conclu¬ 
sions  obtained  from  ray  theory  concerning  the  propagation  of  acoustic- 
gravity  waves  in  the  atmosphere  are  therefore  questionable. 
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C.  HISTORY  UF  V  /E  ANALYSIS  WITH  MECHANICAL  LATTICES 


Newton  observed  that  the  sound  heard  at  a  distance  from  a  cannon 
1  igged  the  visible  flash  by  a  few  fractions  of  a  second.  To  analyze  the 
propagation  of  the  sound  pulse  through  the  atmosphere,  he  conceived  of  a 
mechanical  analogy  consisting  of  particles  and  springs.  The  mass  of  the 
individual  particles  was  to  represent  air  density  and  the  springs  pro¬ 
vided  a  linear  representation  of  the  pressure  forces.  Newton  calculated 

l/2 

the  velocity  of  propagation  along  this  array  to  be  d(k/m)  '  .  Newton's 

l/2 

formula  for  the  speed  of  sound  c  was  therefore  proportional  to  (p/p) 
where  p  and  p  are  atmospheric  pressure  and  density.  This  analogy  was 
nearly  correct,  except  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Laplace  in  1822,  Newton's 
calculations  of  the  spring  constants  were  in  error,  since  they  implied  an 
isothermal  expansion  of  air  while  in  reality,  for  sound  propagation, 
adiabatic  expansions  must  be  considered.  The  corrected  expression  for 
the  sound  velocity  included  the  ratio  of  specific  heats  7.  Therefore 
sound  speed  equals  (7p/p)^2.  The  concept  of  the  mechanical  analogy  for 
analyzing  wave  propagation  in  a  fluid  emerged  as  the  major  contribution 
to  knowledge.  Descriptions  of  a  continuous  fluid  represented  an  insur¬ 
mountable  problem  at  that  time  and  the  concept  of  partial  differential 
equations  had  not  yet  been  introduced. 

Wave  propagation  in  a  mechanical  system  was  considered  in  the  18th 
Century  by  Taylor  in  his  famous  analysis  and,  in  tie  19th  Century,  Cauchy 
used  Newton's  model  to  study  dispersion  of  optical  wives,  In  analyzing 
Newton's  model  of  masses  and  springs,  Lord  Kelvin  discovered  the  concept 
of  "cutoff  frequency"  where  disturbances  with  sufficiently  low  frequencies 
refused  to  propagate.  His  work  was  extended  to  consider  ideas  about  fre¬ 
quency  "stop"  and  "pass"  bands,  thereby  developing  mechanical  filters. 

In  1898  Vincent  actually  constructed  a  model  consisting  of  pendulums  and 
springs  that  became  the  first  practical  mechanical  filter.  The  first 
electrical  filter  was  constructed  in  1906.  In  this  century  Born  extended 
Kelvin's  analysis  to  study  wave  propagation  in  crystal  lattices,  but  the 
later  work  of  Brillouin  [Ref.  21]  represents  the  most  complete  treatise 
on  wave  propagation  throughout  multidimensional  lattices. 
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Chapter  III  describes  how  the  earth's  atmosphere  was  modeled  with  a 
two-dimensional  mechanical  lattice.  The  actual  construction  of  such  an 
array  with  balls  and  springs,  such  as  was  done  by  Vincent,  appeared  to  be 
impractical  because  of  the  tremendous  range  of  values  of  masses  and 
spring  constants  required.  Construction  of  a  two-dimensional  physical 
model  introduces  further  problems.  Waves  propagate  in  a  rectangular  array 
of  balls  and  springs  only  parallel  to  the  two  axes.  If  diagonal- coupling 
springs  are  added  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  model  more  properly  represents 
an  elastic  solid  since  a  shear  elasticity  has  been  introduced.  While  a 
more  complex  mechanical  model  (involving  pulleys  or  linkages)  might  be 
devised  to  approximate  a  fluid  more  accurately,  digital  computer  simulation 
of  the  simpler  mechanical  model  appeared  most  practical. 

D.  COMPUTER  MODELS  OF  FLUIDS 

Since  the  computer  sciences  are  comparatively  new,  specialized  uses 
such  as  solving  fluid-dynamical  problems  by  a  digital  computer  are  in  the 
infant  stages  of  development.  Recent  computer  experiments  describing 
incompressible-fluid  flow  have  been  reported  by  Harlow  and  Fromm  [Ref.  22], 
The  computer  techniques  were  developed  by  Kolsky  [Ref.  23]  and  Evans  and 
Harlow  [Ref.  24]  who  divided  a  two-dimensional  field  into  a  network  of 
fixed  cells  through  which  the  fluid  (represented  by  fixed-mass  particles) 
flowed.  The  coordinates  of  these  particles  are  calculated  as  a  function 
of  time  providing  a  Lagrangian  coordinate  system  superimposed  upon  an 
Eulerian  one.  Results  of  this  model  compared  quite  well  with  values 
obtained  from  actual  fluid-flow  experiments. 
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III.  AIR-CELL  COMPUTER  MODEL  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  a  two-dimensional  mechanical 
lattice  that  models  the  atmospheric  fluid  and  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
hydrodynamic  equations  describing  the  atmosphere  to  provide  a  panoramic 
view  of  oscillations  resulting  from  various  input  conditions. 

The  fluid  equations  are  rewritten  into  a  form  describing  discrete  "cells 
of  air,"  rather  than  a  fluid  continuum.  The  resulting  "air-cell"  equations 
are  equivalent  (for  irrotational  sources  of  energy)  to  equations  describing 
a  mechanical  system  consisting  of  particles  and  springs.  The  mechanical 
lattice  is  attractive  because  boundary  and  initial  conditions  are  greatly 
simplified  and  because  of  the  heuristic  value  of  describing  wave  propagation 
in  a  fluid  with  a  system  of  particles  and  springs.  The  limitations  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  air-cell  model  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following 
sections . 

Finite-difference  equations  describing  wave  propagation  in  the  air- 
cell  model  are  solved  by  a  digital  computer  that  produces  values  for  over¬ 
pressures,  density  fluctuations,  and  air-particle  orbits  throughout  the 
atmosphere  resulting  from  a  variety  of  input  conditions.  Sinusoidal- 
filament  sources  are  considered  first  to  calculate  the  steady-state 
distribution  of  energy  throughout  the  atmosphere.  Ground-level  and 
100-km-high  sources  were  programmed  into  the  computer  model.  Ground- 
level  and  100-km-high  pulse-input-simulating  explosions  were  programmed 
to  study  the  transient  behavior  of  the  atmosphere.  Transient  motions 
resulting  from  these  explosive  sources  were  studied  by  means  of  a  digi¬ 
tally  produced  motion  picture. 

1 .  Plan  of  Solution 

Assuming  small  perturbational  values  of  pressures,  densities,  and 
particle  velocities,  I  have  used  a  linear  analysis  to  solve  the  hydro- 
dynamic  equations  for  the  atmosphere  so  that  second-  and  higher-order 
effects  are  ignored.  A  rectangular  coordinate  system  is  used  on  a  flat 
earth  where  altitude  in  the  atmosphere  is  designated  by  y  and  hori¬ 
zontal  distances  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  denoted  by  x 
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and  z.  The  problem  is  reduced  to  two  dimensions  by  requiring  all  vari¬ 
ables  to  be  independent  of  the  z  coordinate.  Energy  inputs  are  thereby 
restricted  to  be  line,  rather  than  point  sources,  resulting  in  cylindrical 
wavefronts  extending  infinitely  in  the  z  direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
The  two-dimensional  atmosphere  (i.e.,  the  x-y  plane)  is  divided  into 
cells  with  equal  height  and  width  and  unit  depth  as  shown  in  Fig.  5a. 

The  location  of  the  center  of  each  cell  is  specified  by  the  time  varying 
coordinates  x(i,j,t)  and  y(i,j,t),  where  i  and  j  specify  the  row 
and  column.  The  position  and  velocity  of  all  air  molecules  contained 
within  a  cell  (per  unit  depth)  are  approximately  given  by  x(i,j,t), 
y(i,j,t)  and  (<l/dt)x(i , j , t) ,  (d/dt )y (i , j , t ) .  The  number  of  molecules 
within  each  cell,  and  therefore  the  total  mass  of  each  cell,  are  fixed, 
while  changes  in  dimensions  of  the  cell  represent  density  and  pressure 
perturbations.  The  walls  of  any  cell  may  move  in  both  horizontal  and 


35388 

FIG.  4.  COORDINATE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  AIR-CELL  MODEL. 
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vertical  directions  and  are  located  approximately  halfway  between  cell 
midpoints.  Cell  overlap,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5b,  is  a  second-order  effect 
and  is  ignored,  preserving  continuity.  The  aagnitude  and  direction  of 
gravity  are  taken  to  be  constant. 


y(«>i. t) 

35387 


a.  Stationary  positions 
of  cells 


b.  Perturbed  positions 
of  cells 


FIG.  5.  CELL-OVERLAP  EFF  CT. 


2 .  Hydrodynamic  Equations 

The  hydrodynamic  equations  describing  oscillations  in  the  atmo 
sphere  are: 


( o  +  8p)  If  +  V(p  +  Bp)  -■  (p  +  8p)g  =  0 

O  w  t  o  o 


(3.1) 


djp0  +  &P^  _  2 

d(p  +  &p)  ”  ° 


(3.2) 


^  (pQ  +  Bp)  +  V  •  (pQ  +  &p)v  =  0 


(3.3) 
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These  are  equations  of  motion,  adiabatic  state,  and  continuity 

for  the  atmospheric  fluid  where  and  p^  are  the  ambient  density  and 

pressure,  5p,  5p ,  and  v  are  the  perturbational  density,  pressure, 

and  velocity,  and  c  is  the  velocity  of  sound.  As  state!  previously,  a 

small-signal  analysis  will  be  used,  so  that  it  is  assumed  that  pQ  »  6p 

and  p  »  5p. 
o 

The  stationary  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  obtained,  from 
Eq.  (3.1),  by 


(3.4) 


7 

For  an  adiabatic,  process  p  =  p  ,  and  the  speed  of  sound  c  is  given, 
by  Eq .  (3.3),  as 


2 

c 


(3.5) 


where  7  is  the  ratio  of  specific  heats.  Under  the  conditions  that  the 
speed  of  sound  c  is  a  slowly  varying  function  of  altitude,  Eqs .  (3.4) 
and  (3.5)  are  combined  and  integrated,  giving 

Po  a  Po  a  6XP  [*y/H^  (3-6) 

2  / 

where  H  =  c  /7g.  The  quantity  H  is  defined  as  the  scale  height  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  continuity  Eq.  (3.3)  is  satisfied  by  the  definition  of  the 
cell  structure  ignoring  cell  overlap,  as  previously  mentioned. 

The  equations  of  motion  (3.l)  and  adiabatic  state  (3.2)  are 
rewritten,  removing  stationary  terms,  as 

Po  Bt  +  =  0  (3.7) 
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and 


V(Sp)  =  c2  7(Bp) 


and  combined  to  give 


dv 

+ 


2 


~  V(6p) 


(3.8) 


(3.9) 


3 .  Density  Gradient 

Equation  (3.9)  is  solved  by  a  finite-difference  technique  whereby 

the  density  gradient  is  approximated  in  the  following  manner.  The  hori- 

til 

zontal  density  gradient  evaluated  at  the  center  of  the  (i,j)  cell  is 
approximated  by 


A.  (§„)  „  SP(1 t  j+1,i ll  (3,10) 

dx  K  d 

o 


(refer  to  Fig.  5a) . 

The  vertical  density  gradient,  evaluated  at  the  same  point,  is 

—  (Sp)  *  5P ~  SpU-AJi*).  ,  (3ill) 

dy  dQ 

Since  the  density  and  pressure  within  any  given  air  cell  are 
determined  by  the  width  and  height  of  that  air  cell,  the  density  gradients 
above  depend  on  the  time-varying  positions  of  the  four  sides  of  each  of 
the  four  neighboring  cells:  the  (i+l,j),  (i-l,j),  (i,j+l),  and  the 

(i ,  j-l)  air  cells  (Fig.  6). 

The  physical  significance  of  the  preceding  evaluation  of  the 
density  (or  pressure)  gradient  may  be  exemplified  by  imagining  an  array 
of  "elastic  bags"  filled  with  air,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7a.  A  horizontal 
force  will  be  exerted  on  the  middle  bag  by  the  neighboi mg  two  bags  if 
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i+I.J 

i,j  +  l 

i-l.i-l 

s-t,  j 

35391 

FIG.  6.  INDEXING  OF  AIR  CELLS. 


che  center  of  either  of  these  two  bags  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction 
and  the  walls  between  the  bags  are  moved,  as  shown  ir  Fig.  7b. 

It  is  also  possible  to  exert  a  force  on  the  center  bag  by  pushing 
on  the  top  or  bottom  of  either  of  the  neighboring  two  bags,  even  with  the 
centers  of  these  bags  remaining  fixed,  as  in  Fig.  7c. 

In  summary,  a  horizontal  force  is  exerted  on  the  middle  bag  by 
either  a  horizontal  displacement  of  the  center  of  a  neighboring  bag  or 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  top  or  bottom  boundary  of  a  neighboring 
bag. 

4 .  Mechanical-Lattice  Analogy 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  briefly  a  two- 
dimensional  lattice  consisting  of  particles  and  springs  that  may  be 
used  to  model  the  atmosphere.  The  mass  contained  within  a  given  air 
cell  is  represented  by  a  single  particle  located  at  the  center  of  that 
cell;  pressure  forces  are  represented  by  springs  connected  between 
particles . 

A  first  guess  at  a  two-dimensional  lattice  to  represent  a  fluid 
is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  air  cells  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  dotted  lines.  A  horizontal  displacement  of  the  (i,j-l)th 
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a.  Initial  array 


b.  Horizontal  displacement  of 
a  neighboring  bag 

FORCE 


35385 

c.  Depression  of  a  neighboring  bag 
FIG.  7.  ELASTIC -BAG  ANALOGY. 
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FIG.  8.  FIRST  APPROXIMATION  TO  A 
TWO-DIMENSIONAL  LATTICE. 


particle  (as  in  Fig.  6)  will  exert  a  horizontal  force  on  the  neighboring 

(i,,i)  n  particle.  This  is  analogous  to  a  horizontal  displacement  of  'he 

wall  between  the  (i,j-l)th  and  (i,j)th  air  cells,  caus'ng  a  pressure 

force  that  tends  to  displace  the  (i,j)  cell.  The  mechanical-lattice 

analogy,  however,  fails  to  represent  a  horizontal  force  on  the  (i,j)th 

til 

cell  when  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  (i,j-l)  cell  is  moved. 

This  problem  may  be  better  visualized  by  picturing  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  a  single  air  cell  as  in  Fig.  9.  The  two  "boxes"  are  equivu 
lent  since  vertical  or  horizontal  forces  on  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of 
each  box  will  be  balanced  by  the  same  restoring  forces  (Figs.  9a  and  9b). 
The  inertia  of  the  mechanical  air  cell  is  provided  by  the  mass  in  the 
center  of  the  box.  A  diagonal  force  on  the  mechanical  cell,  however,  as 
in  Fig.  9c r  will  nearly  collapse  the  box,  assuming  the  springs  to  have 
only  a  compressional  modulus. 

As  a  second  estimate  to  include  this  force,  a  set  of  diagonal 

springs  might  be  included,  as  was  shorn  in  Fig.  2.  Now  a  vertical  dis- 

til 

placement  of  the  (i+l,j-l)  particle,  representing  a  push  on  the  top 

til  t 

of  the  (i,j-l)  air  cell,  will  cause  a  horizontal  force  on  the  (i,j) 

til 

particle  as  wanted.  But  a  horizontal  displacement  of  the  (i+l,j-l) 
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FORCE 


a.  Air 


FORCE 


b.  Mechanic.  _ 


c.  Diagonal  instability  of 
mechanical  air  cell 

FIG.  9.  REPRESENTATION  OF  MECHANICAL  AIR  CELL. 

til 

particle  will  also  exert  a  horizontal  force  on  the  (i,j)  particle, 
representing  a  shear  force  that  does  not  exist  in  an  inviscid  fluid. 

This  represents  a  limitation  of  the  air-cell  model  unless  energy  sources 
are  imitated  in  the  mechanical  lattice  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  excita 
tion  of  shear  modes,  isotropic-filament  sources,  which  cannot  excite 
shear  waves  (at  least  in  e  uniform  fluid),  were  the  only  type  of  source 
configuration  considered  in  this  analysis  of  a  nonuniform  fluid.  Results 
of  the  aii  cell  model  were  checked  with  geometric  acoustic-ray  theory 
[Ref.  25].  The  lattice  of  particles  and  springs  pictured  i.i  Fig.  2 
found  to  imitate  realistically  the  behavior  of  the  atmo-'phere. 
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A  rigorous  derivation  of  the  density  gradients  and  a  solution  to 
Eq.  (3.9;  by  finite-difference  techniques  are  contained  in  the  following 
sections.  These  finite-difference  equations  strengthen  the  analogy  with 
the  mechanical  lattice  of  particles  and  springs.  The  preceding  discussion 
was  intended  to  provide  physical  insight  into  the  processes  involved  in 
wave  propagation  in  a  ^luid  by  examining  various  analogies  and  to  describe 
the  air-cell  computer  model  used  to  solve  the  hydrodynamic  equations 
governing  atmospheric  motions. 

B.  SOLUTION  OF  THE  HYDRO! YNAMIC  EQUATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  derive  rigorously  the  finite- 
difference  equation:-  that  were  solved  by  a  digital  computer  to  provic 
odutions  to  the  hydrodynamic  equations  describing  the  atmosphere. 

Equation  (3.9)  is  solved  by  this  technique,  providing  solutions  in  terms 
of  the  coordinates  of  particles  representing  the  center  of  each  air  cell. 
Newton's  one-dimensional  mechanical  analog  is  reviewed,  first  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  finite-difference  technique  that  is  used  and  also  to  establish 
mathematically  the  analogy  between  a  fluid  end  a  mechanical  lattice. 

This  one-dimensional  solution  is  extended  to  represent  a  vertical  column 
of  air  in  -he  atmosphere  by  taking  into  account  the  ambient  vertical 
variation  of  pressure  and  density  witn  altitude.  Finally,  the  finite- 
ditference  equations  for  a  two-dimensional  atmosphere  are  derived  and  an 
analogy  to  a  two-dimensional  mechanical  array  of  particles  and  springs 
is  established. 

1 .  Uniform  One-Dimensional  Lattice 

Newton  used  a  mechanical  lattice  consisting  of  equal  masses  spaced 
equally  along  the  direction  of  propagation  to  derive  an  equation  for  the 
speed  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere  (Fig.  ]0a).  The  equilibrium  spacing 
between  particles  is  dQ,  the  mass  of  each  particle  is  m,  and  the 
spring  modulus  is  k  for  each  spring.  To  calculate  the  speed  of  propa¬ 
gation  s  of  a  mechanical  wave  along  this  lattice,  consider  the  first 
partible  to  be  slowly  Isplaced  to  the  right  with  a  velocity  v.  After 
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m  k  m  k  m  km 


a.  Initial  array 

m  k  m  k  m  k  m 


vl,- 

35375 

b.  Displacement  of  first  particle 
FIG.  10.  NEWTON'S  ONE -DIMENSIONAL  LATTICE. 


a  time  t^  has  elapsed,  the  neighboring  particle  will  have  the  same 
motion  as  the  first  particle,  where  t^  is  given  by 

t  =  d  /s  .  (3.12) 

1  o' 

At  time  t_  the  first  ball  has  moved  a  distance  equal  to  vt^, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  10b.  The  tension  in  the  spring  connecting  the  first  and 
second  particles  is:  Tension  =  kvt^.  The  momentum  of  the  first  ball  is: 
Momentum  =  mv.  And  the  inertial  force  of  the  first  ball  at  time  t^  is 
approximately 

f  =  (momentum)  =  .  (3.13) 


The  inertial  force  must  balance  the  restoring  force; 


mv 


=  kv^  . 


(3.14) 
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The  velocity  of  propagation  s  is  found  by  substituting  Eq. 

(3.12)  into  Eq.  (3.14),  yielding 

s  =  do(k/m)1/2  .  (3.15) 

The  equations  of  motion  describing  mechanical  wave  propagation 
along  this  lattice  are  derived  by  equating  the  restoring  forces  acting 
on  each  particle  to  the  inertial  force  of  that  particle.  The  time- varying 
coordinate  of  the  jth  particle  is  specified  by  x(j,t),  as  shown  in 
Fig.  11a,  where 


x(j,t)  =  XQ(j)  +  x(j,t)  .  (3.16) 

The  stationary  position  of  the  j  particle  is  xo(j)>  and 
x(j,t)  is  the  time-varying  displacement  from  this  equilib:  am  position. 
Then 


XQ(j+l)  -  XQ(j)  =  XQ(j)  -  xq(j-1)  s  dQ  .  (3.17) 

The  force  tending  to  move  the  jth  particle  from  its  equilibrium 
position  as  a  result  of  a  displacement  of  the  neighboring  (j-l)  par¬ 
ticle  is 


f(j-l)  =  k[x(j-l,t)  -  x(j,t)]  . 


(3.18) 


.  th 


The  force  tending  to  move  the  j  particle  as  a  result  of  a 
displacement  of  the  neighboring  (j+l)th  particle  is 


f(j+l)  =  k[x( j+1 , t)  -  x(j,t)]  . 


(3.19) 
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Mechanical  lattice 


FIG.  11.  COORDINATES  FOR  ONE- DIMENSIONAL  ARRAY 
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The  sum  of  these  two  forces  must  be  balanced  by  che  inertia  of 
th 

the  j  particle, 
d2 

m  — X  x(j,t)  =  k[x( j+1 , i)  +  x(j-l,t)  -  2x ( j , t ) ]  .  (3.20) 

dt2 

2  2 

If  (d  / dt  )x(j,t)  : s  written  as  (d/dt)v  ( j, t),  Eq.  (3.20) 

becomes 

^  vx(j,t)  =  „  [x(j+l,t)  +  x(j-l,t)  -  2x( j , t) ]  .  (3.2l) 

Equation  (3.21 )  is  the  equation  of  notion  for  mechanical  wave 
motion  in  a  uniform  one-dimensional  lattice  and  also  describes  wave  propa¬ 
gation  in  a  fluid,  as  shown  below. 

Fluid  equation  (3.9)  will  be  solved  Ln  one  dimension  for  a  uniform 
atmosphere , 


d 

—  v 
dt  x 


=  0  . 


Consider  a  linear  array  of  air  cells  Instead  of  particles,  where 
now  the  coordinate  x(j,t)  locates  the  cence;:  of  the  jth  air  cell  as 
shown  in  Fig.  lib.  The  dimensions  of  the  air  cell  are: 

width  =  dQ  +  8x(j,t) 
height  =  dQ 
depth  =  dQ , 

where  5x(j,t)  is  the  time-varying  horizontal  stretch  of  the  jth  cell. 
The  density  of  air  in  the  j*'*1  air  cell  is  given  by 

m 

P.  +  6p(j,t)  =  - 2 - ;;  .  (3.22) 

°  (d  + Sx)d“ 

o  o 
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A  normalized  density  perturbation  is  derived  from  Eq.  (3.22);  assuming 

6x  «  d  ,  as 
o 


8p(j,t)  _  Sx(,J  ,t) 


(3.23) 


th 


The  density  gradient  is  evaluated  at  the  j  cell  by 


5p(.j+l,t)  -  5p( j-1 , t) 
”  d 


(3.24) 


Substituting  Eq.  (3.23)  into  (3.24)  gives 


d  Sp 
dx  p 

rn 


Sx(j+l,t)  -  Sx(j-l,t) 

.2 


(3.25) 


Substituting  Eq.  (3.25)  into  fluid  equation  (3.9)  gives; 


££  vx(j,t)  =  — g  [8x(j+l,t)  -  Sx( j-1 , t )] 
d 

o 


(3.26) 


The  stretch  of  each  cell  Sx  must  be  related  to  the  air-cell 
coordinate  x  in  order  to  solve  Eq.  (3.26).  It  will  he  assumed  that  the 
walls  of  each  cell  are  located  approximately  halfway  between  cell  mid¬ 
points.  However,  as  seen  from  Fig.  12,  this  assumption  leads  to  an  incon¬ 
sistency  because  the  "air-cell  center"  is  no  longer  at  the  center  of  the 
air  cell!  For  the  small  signal  analysis  assumed,  however,  this  discrepancy 
between  the  actual  cell  center  and  the  defined  center  will  be  small  and 
should  not  affect  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  hydrodynamic  equations  as 
long  as  the  finite  difference  equations  are  consistent.  This  assumption 
is  at  least  reasonable  for  the  neighboring  (;j+l)  and  (j-l)  cells 
when  evaluating  the  force  exerted  on  the  cell.  The  stretches  of 

these  neighboring  cells,  as  defined  in  Fig.  13,  are: 
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5x(j-l,t)  +  dQ  =  2 

fx(j,t)  -  x(j-l,t)' 

=  x ( j , t )  -  x(j-l.t)  +  do 

L  2 

5x(j+l,t)  +  dQ  =  2 

p(j»l,t)  -  x(j,t)l 

=  x(j+l,t)  -  x(j,t)  +  dQ 

5x(j-l,t)  =  x(j,t)  -  x(j-l,t) 

(3.27) 

6x( j+1 , t)  =  x( 

J+l.t)  -  x(j,t)  . 

(3,28) 

CENTERS 

FIG.  12.  PARADOX  OF  AIR-CELL  CENTER. 


x(j+l,t)-x{j-l,t) 

x(j+l,t)-x(j,t) 

2 

2 

2 

• 

• 

35390 

FIG.  13.  DIMENSIONS  OF  AN  AIR  CELL. 
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Inserting  Eqs.  (3.27)  and  (3.28)  into  (3.26)  gives 


~  vx(j,t)  =  “2  [x(j+l,t)  +  x(j-l,t)  -  2x ( j , t )  ]  ,  (3.29) 

d 

o 

where  (d/dt)x(j,t)  =  vx(j,t). 

The  finite-difference  equation,  (3.29),  is  solvable  for  the  motion 
of  the  center  of  the  j  air  cell  with  the  time  derivative  (d/dt)vx 
approximated  by  (A/Atjv^. 

A  comparison  of  Eq.  (3.29)  with  (3.2l)  verifies  the  analogy 
between  the  fluid  approximated  by  discrete  air  cells  and  the  mechanical 
lattice,  provided  that 


2 


c 


o 


k 


m  ’ 


which  agrees  with  Newton's  formula,  Eq.  (3.15).  The  one-dimensional  air- 
cell  model  of  a  fluid  represents  a  finite-difference  approximation  to  the 
hydrodynamic  equations  and  is  equivalent  to  a  one-dimensional  mechanical 
lattice  consisting  of  particles  connected  by  springs. 

2 .  Tapered  One-Dimensional  Lattice 

The  one-dimensional  mechanical  lattice  may  be  used  to  represent 
a  vertical  column  of  air  in  the  atmosphere  by  varying  masses  and  springs 
with  distance  along  the  lattice  to  imitate  the  real  variation  of  density 
and  pressure  with  altitude.  The  starting  point  is  again  Eq.  (3.9); 


d 

dt  vy 


+ 


~  £  (»P) 


PD  dy 


(3.30) 


The  coordinate  y  and  the  index  i  denote  altitude.  Density 

p  and  sound  velocity  c  are  functions  of  y  or  i.  The  model  now 

-  th 

consists  of  a  vertical  column  of  air  cells  with  t.  ?  center  of  the  i 
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cell  denoted  by  the  coordinate  y ( i , t )  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  As  before, 
y(i.t)  =  y  (i)  +  Sy(i.t)  and  yQ(i+l)  -  yQ(i)  =  eQ.  Where  yQ(i)  is 
the  stationary  location  of  the  ith  cell  and  y(i,t)  is  the  time-varying 
perturbation  from  this  value. 


35376 

FIG.  14.  COORDINATES  FOR  ONE -DIMENSIONAL  VERTICAL 
AIR-CELL  ARRAY. 


The  dimensions  of  the 


,  th 


cell  are: 


height  =  dQ  +  8y(i,t) 
width  =  d 

o 

depth  =  dQ  , 

where  Sy(i,t)  is  the  time-varying  vertical  stretch  of  the  i  cell. 
The  normalized  density  perturbation  is 

BfiU  tO  _  . 

"  do  ' 


(3.31) 
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The  density  gradient  at  the  i 


cell  is  approximated  by 


th 


8o(i+l.t)  -  Bp(i-l.t) 


(3.32) 


Substituting  Eq.  (3.3l)  into  (3.32)  gives: 


~  (8p)  =  -  [p  (i+l)  By(i+l,t)  -  p  (i-l)  By(i-l.t)]  .  (3.33) 

ay  &  o  o 


The  stretches  of  the  (i+l)th  and  (i-l)th  cells  are  approximated 


by  expressions  similar  to  the  uniform  case: 


8y(i+li t)  a  y ( i+ 1 i t )  -  y(i,t) 


(3.34) 


8y(i-l,t)  a  y (i , t )  -  y(i-l,t) 


(3.35) 


th 

The  stretch  of  the  i  cell  is  given  by 


8y(i,t)  ay(i,t)  -  y(i-l,t)ay(i+l,t)  -  y (i  ,  t )  a  y (>1+-1  r  ^  ~  ^  .  (3.36) 


Inserting  Eqs.  (3.34)  and  (3.35)  into  Eq.  (3.33)  and  combining  with 
Eq.  (3.36)  to  solve  Eq.  (3.30)  gives 


Ihl 


P0(i+1)  dog 

TTT T  +  7T 


2c  (i )  J 


Po(i-1)  dQg 


L  Po^~  2c2(i) 


y(i-i.t) 


y(i+i.t) 

p  (i+l)  +  p  ( i - 1 ) 


PoU) 


y(i.t) 


i  =  0 

(3.3V) 


Equation  (3.37)  is  the  finite-difference  approximation  to  the 
hydrodynamic  equation,  (3.30),  describing  motion  in  a  vertical  column  of 
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air  in  the  atmosphere.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  following  that  Eq.  (3.37) 
also  describes  wave  motion  in  a  mechanical  lattice  of  nonuniform  particles 
and  springs. 

Consider  the  lattice  of  nonuniforn  particles  and  springs  pictured 

in  Fig.  15.  If,  as  done  for  the  uniform  lattice  in  the  previous  section, 

t^il 

<-he  restoring  forces  acting  on  the  i  particle  are  equated  to  the 
irertial  force  of  that  particle,  the  following  equation  of  motion  is 
derived : 


——v  (i , t ) 
dt  y'  ’  ' 


*  ^  y(i+i't)  +  ^  y(i-i’t)  -  !^1U)k^i)  ?<*■»> 


luT 


=  0 


(3.38) 


FIG.  15.  ONE-DIMENSIONAL  VERTICAL  ARRAY. 


The  hydrodynamic  equation,  (3.37),  and  mechanical- lattice  equa¬ 
tion,  (3.38),  are  equal  if  the  spring  constants  are  defined  as  follows: 


k'(i)  c2(i) 

XCl*l)  doS  ’ 

c2(i) 

■po(!+'.)  do] 

wr-jr 

o 

L 

2c2(i). 

~  d2 
o 

_  P0U)  2H7J 

(3.39) 
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(3.40) 


and  it  is  noted  that 


p  (i+l)  +  p  (i-l)l 

o  u  I 


cflil 

2 

d 

o 


(3.41) 


Therefore  a  vertical  one-dimensional  segment  of  air  in  the  atmosphere  is 
equivalent  to  a  one-dimensional  lattice  of  particles  and  springs  with 
masses  and  spring  modulii  adjusted  to  simulate  the  variation  of  mass 
density  and  air  pressure  with  altitude  in  the  real  atmosphere. 

The  spring  constants  defined  by  Eqs.  (3.39)  and  (3.40)  may  be 
reduced  further.  From  (3.6)  the  following  is  true  for  an  atmosphere  with 
a  constant  sound  velocity: 


Po(i+l)  exp  -((y +  dQ)/H] 
pji)  “  exp  ( -y/ni  "  exp 


1  - 


(3.42) 


Substituting  Eqs.  (3.42)  and  (3.43)  into  Eqs.  (3.38)  and  (3.39) 

gives 
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Tht)  ratio  of  specific  heats  7  is  approximately  equal  to  1.5  in 

the  atmosphere.  For  ciQ  less  than  the  scale  height  H,  a  uniform  fluid 

is  approximated  by  the  air-cell  model  and  the  springs  above  and  below  each 

particle  in  the  mechanical  analog  are  nearly  equal . 

To  complete  the  rigorous  development  of  the  mechanical  analog,  the 

th 

following  inconsistency  must  be  resolved.  The  spring  connecting  the  i 

particle  and  the  (i+l)th  particle  is  the  same  spring,  but  in  the  air- 

cell  mo 'el  it  has  two  definitions.  In  one  case  this  spring  above  the 
th 

i  particle  is  defined  as 


o 


(3.46a) 


This  same  spring  is  also  defined  below  the 


(i+l) 


th 


particle,  as 


k"(i)  =  m(i+l) 

o 


(3.46b) 


Since  these  springs  are  in  general  not  equal ,  a  single  spring  with 
the  average  modulus  of  the  two  theoretical  springs  was  used; 


k(i  to  i+l) 


k' (i)  +  k"(i+l) 
2 


(3.47) 


A  vertical,  one-dimensional  segment  of  air  in  the  atmosphere  is 
approximated  by  a  one-dimensional  lattice  of  particles  and  springs  with 
masses  and  spring  constants  analogous  to  the  variable  mass  density  and 
air  pressure  in  the  real  atmosphere. 

3.  Two-Dimensional  Lattice 

A  two-dimensional  array  of  air  cells  is  now  considered  as  pictured 
in  Fig.  4.  As  defined  before,  the  horizontal  coordinate  of  each  cell  is 
given  by  x(i,j,t)  and  the  vertical  coordinate  by  y(i,j,t).  The  starting 
point  is  Eq,  (3,9)  again; 
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_d_ 

dt 


+  ■ —  (5p)  =  0 

p  dx  H 
ro 


(3.48) 


and 


d 

dt  Vy 


~  f  (Bp)  + 

pQ  H 


=  0  . 


til 

The  dimensions  of  the  (i,j)  cell  are: 

width  =  dQ  +  5x(i,j,t) 
height  dQ  +  5y(i,  j  ,t ) 
depth  =  d  . 


(3.49) 


The  horizontal  aid  vertical  stretch  (Sx  and  5y)  of  each  cell 
are  defined  in  terrr.i  of  the  cell  coordinates  x  and  y  as  done  previously 
for  ;he  one-dimensional  models. 

The  mass  density  associated  with  each  air  cell  is 


PQ(i,j)  +  8p(i,j,t) 


_ m(i>j)  . 

(dQ  h-  6x)(dp  +  &y)dQ 


(3.50) 


From  Eq.  (3,50) 
assuning  hat  8x  and 


a  normalized  density  perturbation  is  derived, 

5y  «  d  ,  as 
o 


=  "  d~  f6x(i’j»t)  +  &y ( 1 » J » t )  1  ■  (3. si) 


The  horizontal  and  vertical  density  gradients  of  Eqs .  (3.48)  and 
(  .49)  are  evaluated  as 


_d_ 

dx 


(Bp) 


i  i  j 


5p(i,J+l,t)  -  5p(i,j-l,t) 
d 

o 


(3.52) 
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and 


5p(i-rl,j,t)  -  5o(i-i,,i  ,t) 
d 

o 


(3.53) 


Substituting  Eq.  (3.5l)  into  Eqs.  (3.52)  and  (3.53)  gives: 


PD(i) 

“ — 2  [6x(i,j+l.,t)  +  8y(i,j+l,t) 

d 

o 


-  5;:(i,j-l,t)  -  8y(i  ,  j-1 ,t) ]  (3.54) 


and 


PQ(i+1) 

- 5 -  [8x(i+3 ,j ,t)  +  By(i+1 ,  j  ,t) ] 

d^ 

o 


pd(  1) 

+  - g  [6x(i-l,j,t)  +  8y(i-l,j,t)]  .  (3.55) 

d 

o 


Equations  (3.54)  and  (3.55)  are  substituted  into  Eqs.  (3.48)  and 
(3.49)  ana  the  stretch  of  each  cell  (6x  and  By)  is  evaluated  in  terms 
of  the  coordinates  of  each  cell  (x  and  y)  measured  from  the  stationary 
positions,  as  done  previously  for  the  one-dimensional  lattices. 


^  vx(i,j,t)  =  [  x  (i  ,  j+1 ,  t )  +  x(i,j-l,t)  -  2x(i  ,  j  ,  t)  ] 

d 

o 


+ 


[y (i+l » j+l, t)  -  y(i-l , j+1 , t) 


'  y(i+l»j-l. -)  +  y(i-l,j-l,t)]  (3.56) 
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ilil 


Pq(1+1)  *»„ 

+  2C2 


y(i+l, j,t) 


+  SLtel 

d2 

o 


po(i_l) 


Try 


!!° 

2c2  J 


y(i-l,t,t) 


2/  \  p^1*1)  +  p.U-i) 

-2 - rjrf -  yd.J.t 


2 , . v  p  (i+l) 

c  ( i )  o 


[x(i+l , j+1 , t )  -  x(i+l , j “1 , t ) ] 


2(, \  P0(i_1) 

^-V  ~  [x(i-i,  j+i,t)  -  x(i-i,  j  -  i  ,  t )  ] 


2  p„ 


+  [x(i,j+l,t)  -  x(i  i  j-1 ,  t )]  • 

o 


(3.57) 


Equations  (3.56)  and  (3.57)  are  the  finite-difference  approxima¬ 
tions  to  the  hydrodynamic  equations,  (3.48)  and  (3.49),  describing  motions 
in  a  two-dimensional  atmosphere.  Under  certain  conditions  Eqs .  (3.56)  and 
(3.57)  also  describe  wave  motions  in  a  two-dimensional  lattice  of  par¬ 
ticles  and  springs  pictured  in  Fig.  2. 

The  equations!  of  motion  for  the  two-dimensional  mechanical  lat¬ 
tice  are  derived  by  equating  the  total  restoring  force  acting  on  a  single 
particle  to  the  inertial  force  of  that  particle.  A  detailed  picture  of 
the  two-dimensional  lattice  is  shown  in  Fig.  16,  In  this  figure,  the 
diagonal  springs,  are  shown  half  as  stiff  as  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
springs  because  the  former  springs  are  stretched  over  a  distance  SJ~2 
further  than  the  latter  springs  and,  from  Eq.  (3.15), 
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^S^:-~r"g=Fj!£e=j 


dlag  _  (/Id  )2  “  2  ‘ 


(3.58) 


Since  the  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  acting  on  the  (i,j) 
particle  have  been  derived  in  previous  sections,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
calculate  the  effect  of  the  diagonal  springs. 

i+l,j  +  l 


r°  Am 


Mi)  \l/  kii) 
V*A — OjHWV- 


±«‘>, 


4-k(«) 


FIG.  16.  TWO-DIMENSIONAL  LATTICE. 


The  horizontal  or  vertical  component  of  the  force  acting  on  the 
(i,j)  particle  as  a  result  of  stretching  a  diagonal  spring  is 


■^kdi.6as  ■ 


(3.59) 


where  is  the  diagonal  spring  constant  derived  in  Eq.  (3.58)  and 

As  is  the  stretch  of  the  diagonal  spring  given  by 


As  =  |[x(i+l, j+l,t)  -  x(i,j,t)  +  dQ]‘ 


211/2  r- 

+  [y(i+l, j+l,t)  -  y(i,j,t)  +  dQ]  |  -  V2  dc 


(3. 60) 
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For  small  displacements, 


Abs-L  [x(i+l,  j+l,t)  +  y(i+l ,  j+1 ,  t)  -  x(i  ,  j  ,t)  -  y(i,Jft)]f  (3.61) 
/2 

and  the  total  horizontal  or  vertical  component  of  the  force  acting  on 
t  h 

the  (i,j)  particle  is 

Force  (i  ,  j )  =  7  [x(i+l , j+1 , t )  +  y(i+l , j+1 , t )  -  x(i , j , t )  -  y(i , j , t ) ]  .  (3.62) 

4 

Adding  the  forces  that  are  due  to  the  remaining  springs  and  setting 
these  equal  to  the  inertial  force  of  the  (i,j)  particle  results  in 

m(i)  ^  vx(i,j,t)  =  k(i)  [x(i,j+l,t)  +  x(i,j-l,t)  -  2x(i,j,t)] 

+  [y(i+l  1  j+1 1 1)  -  y(i-i , j+1 , t) 

-  y(i+l, j-l,t)  +  y(i-l,J-l,t)] 

+  [x(i+l,  j+l,t)  +  x(i-l ,  j+1 ,  t ) 

+  x(i+l , j-1 , t )  +  x(i-l , j-1 ,t)]  (3.63) 

m(i )  ^  vy(i,j,t)  =  k'(i)  y(i+l,j,t)  +  k"(i)  y(i-l,j,t) 

-  [k!(i)  +  k"(i)]  y(i , j ,t) 

+  (x(i+l ,  j+1 ,  t )  -  x(i+l ,  j-1 ,  t ) 

+  y(i+l,j+l,t)  +  y (i+1 , j-1 , t ) ] 
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+ 


[x(i-l, j+1 ,t)  -  x(i-l , j-1 , t) 


kill 

4 


-  y (i-1 , j+1 , t )  -  y(i-l , j-1 , t) ]  .  (3.64) 

An  equivalency  between  the  mechanical  equations,  (3.63;  and  (3.64), 
and  the  hydrodynamic  equations,  (3.56)  and  (3.57),  may  be  shown  by  arbi¬ 
trarily  defining  the  following  "diagonal  springs"  from  Eqs.  (3.39)  and 
(3.40). 


k'(i) 

^IT 


(i+l) 


TU 


(for  small  d  ) 
o 


(3.65) 


kd(i)  C2(i)  Pq*1-11  C2(i) 

d2  Po(l)  ~  d2 
o  o 


(for  small  dQ)  .  (3.66) 


Assuming  that  the  stationary  height  and  width  dQ  is  less  than  the  scale 
height  H,  so  that  the  last  term  of  Eq.  (3.57)  may  be  ignored,  Eqs.  (3.56) 
and  (3.57)  are  rewritten  as 


m(i)  j-  v  (i ,  j , t)  =  k(i)  [x(i,j+l,t)  +  x(i,j-l,t) 

Q  L  X 


2x(i, j , t ) ] 


+  •- 2^~  [y (i+i , j+i . t )  -  y(i-i, j+i»t) 

-  y(i+l , j-1 , t )  +  y (i-1, j-1, t)]  ^3.67; 
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m(i)  -j-j:  vy(i,j.t)  =  k'(i)  y(i+l,j,t)  +  k"(i)  y(i-l,j,t) 


-  [k'(i)  +  k " ( i ) ]  y ( i , j , t ) 


+  [x(i+l ,  j+1 ,  t )  -  x(i+l, 


+  [x(i-l ,  j+1 ,  t )  -  x(i-l ,  j-1 ,  t)]  .  (3.S8) 


Equations  (3.67)  and  (3.68)  are  still  the  hydrodynamic  equations  of  the 

atmosphere,  but  with  the  constants  in  Eqs.  (3.65)  and  (3.66)  inserted. 

It  will  be  shown  below  that  the  hydrodynamic  equations  of  motion  are 

curl-free,  because  of  this  fact  it  will  be  further  shown  that  the  hydro- 

dynamic  equations,  (3.67)  and  (3.68),  are  equivalent  to  the  mechanical 

lattice  equations  if  only  curl-free  motions  are  consiaered--i .e. ,  energy 

sources  are  restricted  to  isotropic  filaments. 

To  prove  that  the  hydrodynamic  equations  are  curl-free,  consider 
— ► 

the  displacement  vector  r  defined  as 

r  =  x ( i , j , t )u  +  y(i,j,t)u  , 

a  y 


where  u  and  u  are  direction  vectors  in  the  x  and  y  directions, 
x  y 

The  displacement  vector  r  may  be  expressed  as  the  gradient  of 
a  scalar  from  Eq.  (3.9),  as 


^r 

at2 


dv 

3t 


=  -  f-  V(bp)  + 


6e 


and 


(7 


♦  Dgfe 

po 


(3.69) 


(3.70) 
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For  the  values  of  sound  velocity  c,  ratio  of  specific  heats  y, 
and  gravitational  constant  g  specified  earlier  and  tor  wave  motions  such 
that  the  second  term  on  the  right  side  of  Eq .  (3.70)  is  small  compared  to 
the  first  term,  a  double  integration  reduces  this  equation  to 


(3.71) 


And,  finally, 


V  X  r  =  0  . 


(3.72) 


Therefore  the  hydrodynamic  equations  described  by  Eqs.  (3.67)  and 
(3.68)  are  curl-free.  Equation  (3.72)  may  then  be  rewritten  as 


a 


x(i,.j,t) 


=  ^  y(i.J.t) 


(3.73) 


With  the  restriction  that  only  curl-free  motion  be  considered, 

Eq .  (3.73)  is  evaluated  by  the  finite-difference  technique  described  in 
the  previous  sections,  and  the  hydrodynamic  equ.tions,  (3.67)  and  (3.38), 
are  equivalent  to  the  mechanical-lattice  Eqs.  (3.63)  and  (3.64).  In  other 
words,  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  exciting  shear  waves  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  lattice,  energy  sources  must  be  restricted  to  isotropic  filaments. 

This  latter  restriction  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  mechanical 
lattice  to  imitate  atmospheric  oscillations  and  raises  the  question  as  to 
why  the  mechanical  analogy  was  invoked  at  all.  The  mechanical-lattice 
approach  was  an  extension  of  Newton's  one-dimensional  analogy  to  two 
dimensions.  This  array  of  particles  and  springs  is  very  useful  for  dem¬ 
onstrating  various  phenomena  in  the  real  atmosphere,  such  as  frequency 
cutoffs  and  energy- trapping  effects.  The  hydrodynamic  equations,  (3.56) 
and  (3.57),  were  programmed  but  instabilities  resulted  in  thr  computer 
solution.  These  instabilities  were  immediately  eliminated  by  programming 
the  mechanical  lattice  represented  by  Eqs.  (3.63)  and  (3.64).  This  latter 
solution  does  not  represent  the  only  cure  for  the  instability,  since  an 
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exhaustive  study  was  not  carried  out  to  eliminate  the  difficulties  result¬ 
ing  from  a  direct  programming  of  Eqs.  (3.56)  and  (3.57).  A  suggestion 
for  future  work  is  to  discover  and  eliminate  the  source  of  the  computer 
instability  resulting  from  programming  the  hydrodynamic  equations. 

C .  ENERGY  SOURCES 

Since  the  atmosphere  is  modeled  by  a  mechanical  lattice  consisting  of 
particles  and  springs,  energy  sources  are  imitated  by  forcing  a  group  of 
particles  to  oscillate.  The  simulation  of  point  sources  is  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  by  the  fact  that  the  particles  may  be  moved  independently.  A 
cylindrical  wavefront  of  energy  resulting  from  a  point  source  located  at 

i.  u 

the  (i,j)  particle  is  simulated  by  forcing  the  eight  surrounding  par¬ 
ticles  to  move  as  shown  in  Fig.  17a,  The  total  energy  of  this  wavefront 
is  calculated  by  summing  the  kinetic  energy  (l/2)mv^  of  each  of  the 
eight  particles.  Energy  distributions  throughout  the  atmospheric  model 
are  conveniently  found  by  calculating  the  fraction  of  total  source  energy 
in  each  particle  over  a  given  contour,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 
A  quadrant  of  the  cylindrical  wavefront  pictured  in  Fig.  17a  was  actually 
programmed  into  the  air-cell  model,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17b. 

D.  BOUNDARY  CONDITIONS 

Four  boundary  conditions  must  be  specified  for  the  mechanical  lattice 
on  the  top,  bottom,  right,  and  left  sides  of  the  two-dimensional  array  of 
particles  and  springs.  Since  the  problem  is  reduced  to  a  purely  mechani¬ 
cal  one,  the  boundary  conditions  are  greatly  simplified. 

Only  line  sources  of  energy  will  be  considered,  parallel  to  the  bottom 
boundary  (representing  the  ground  plane)  and  lying  in  the  symmetry  plane 
(Fig.  18).  The  top  and  right  boundaries  represent  "perfect  terminations," 
so  that  waves  impinging  on  these  boundaries  will  not  be  reflected  back 
toward  the  source. 

1 .  The  Ground  Plane 

The  particles  on  the  ground  plane  are  allowed  to  move  only  in  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  the  motion  of  particles  above  this  plane  is 
imaged  in  the  ground  plane  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.  To  calculate  the  hori¬ 
zontal  displacement  of  a  particle  on  the  ground,  represented  by  x(0,j,t), 
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SYMMETRY  PLANE 


'o  6  cf 

— < O  O  O— 

i.i 

P  ? 

i.  u 

a.  At  the  (i,j)  particle 


5378 


b.  At  grourd  level 

FIG.  17.  COMPUTER  SIMULATION  OF 
FILAMENT  SOURCES. 


6  6  6 


ROW  I 


GROUND 

PLANE 
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the  displacements  of  the  eight  neighboring  pr.rticles  are  needed- -particles 
(0,j-lK  (l.J-l),  (l,j),  (l.J+l).  (O.J+l),  (-1J+1),  (-1.J),  and 

(-l,j-?.).  The  last  three  particles  lie  below  the  ground  plane  and  are 
images  of  the  particles  above  the  ground  plane,  so  that 

x(-l, j+l,t)  =  x(l,j+l,t)  y(-l,j+l,t) 

x(-l,j,t)  =  x(l,j,t)  and  y(-l,j»t) 

x(-l, j-l,t)  =  x(-l.j-l.t)  y(-l,j-l,t) 

2.  The  Symmetry  Plane 

The  particles  in  the  symmetry  plane  are  allowed  to  move  only 

vertically  and  the  motion  of  particles  will  be  symmetric  with  respect  to 

this  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig,  20.  In  calculating  the  vertical  displace- 
ttl 

ment  of  the  (i,0)  particles,  the  displacements  of  the  eight  surrounding 
particles  will  be  related  by 

y (i+1 , "1 , t)  =  y(i+l,l,t) 

y(i,-l,t)  =  y(i ,l,t)  and 

y(i-l,-l,t)  =  y(i-l,l,t) 

3.  The  Right  Termination  Plane 

The  termination  of  a  one-dimensional  mechanical  lattice  is  derived 

th. 

from  Eq.  (3.2l).  Let  the  j  particle  represent  the  last  particle  in 
the  array,  as  shown  in  Fig.  21.  In  order  to  calculate  the  displacement 
of  the  jth  particle,  the  displacement  of  the  (j+l)th  particle  must  be 
known.  It  is  assumed  that 


x(i+l , -1 , t)  =  -x(i+l,l,t) 
x(i,-I,t)  =  -x(i,l,t) 
x(i-l , -1, t)  =  -x(i-l,-i,t)  . 


=  -y(l,j+l,t) 

=  -y(i.j.t) 

=  -y(l,j-l,t)  . 


x(j+l,t) 


(3.74) 


where  c  is  the  velocity  of  sound  propagation.  The  displacement  of  the 
j*'*1  particle  may  be  calculated  from 
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FIG.  20.  SYMMETRY-PLANE  IMAGING. 
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FIG.  21.  TERMINATION  OF  ONE-DIMENSIONAL  ARRAY. 


-jh  V  (j,t)  =  ^ 


'!  d\ 


-  2x( j  ; 


(3.75) 


To  extend  this  termination  condition  to  the  two-dimensional  lat¬ 
tice,  it  will  be  assumed  that  waves  arriving  at  the  right  boundary  are 
very  nearly  plane  waves  traveling  normal  to  the  boundary  (Fig.  22).  Par¬ 
ticles  on  this  boundary  will  move  only  in  the  horizontal  direction;  all 
vertical  displacements  are  zero.  Equation  (3.74)  may  be  applied  to  the 
last  column  (j  =  jL)  of  particles: 


where  c  Is  the  velocity  of  sound  at  the  altitude  corresponding  to  the 
ith  particle. 

PLANE-WAVE 


SOURCE 

35381 

PIG.  22.  PLANE-WAVE  APPROXIMATION. 


The  Top  Termination 


As  for  the  right  side,  it  has  been  assumed  that  waves  arriving  at 
the  top  boundary  will  be  nearly  plane  waves  and  the  horizontal  displace¬ 
ments  of  particles  on  this  boundary  are  set  equal  to  zero.  This  situation 
is  shown  in  Fig.  22,  The  vertical  termination  is  expressed  similar  to  Eq, 
(3.76)  for  the  top  row  (i  =  iT)  of  particles; 
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E.  FREQUENCY  LIMITATIONS 

>  I 

As  is  the  case  for  any  system  described  by  a  second-order  differen-  « 

tial  equation,  the  mechanical  lattice  of  particles  and  springs  possesses 
natural  or  resonant  frequencies,  which  depend  on  the  velocity  of  propa¬ 
gation  throughout  the  array  and  the  spacing  between  particles.  The 
mechanical  lattice  represents  a  valid  model  of  the  atmosphere  for  fre¬ 
quencies  above  these  resonances;  therefore  sources  supplying  energy  to 
the  lattice  must  be  limited.  Pulse  inputs  simulating  explosions  in  the 
atmosphere  must  be  "filtered"  to  remove  higher-frequency  harmonics  that 

i 

could  excite  resonances  in  the  mechanical  array.  Because  of  the  vari- 

| 

ations  of  masses  and  springs,  the  natural  modes  of  the  air-cell  model  are 
quite  awkward  to  calculate  but  were  conveniently  found  by  computer  experi¬ 
ments.  For  an  interparticle  spacing  d^  equal  to  10  km  and  a  velocity 
of  propagation  equal  the  speed  of  sound  in  the  atmosphere,  che  highest 
useful  frequency  of  the  air-cell  model  was  determined  to  be  10  me  (cor¬ 
responding  to  a  wave  period  of  100  sec--shorter  than  the  vertical  cutoff 
of  the  atmosphere  of  300  sec). 

*- 

F.  CORRECTIONS  TO  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  GEOMETRY 

As  pictured  in  Fig.  1,  the  air-cell  model  of  the  atmosphere  restricts 
energy  sources  to  be  infinite  filaments  rather  than  point  sources, 
resulting  in  cylindrical  wavefronts.  It  is  desirable  to  correct  the 
values  of  energy  densities  determined  from  the  cylindrical  geometry  to 
a  three-dimensional  geometry,  with  an  axis  of  symmetry  replacing  the 
plane  of  symmetry,  and  point  sources  replacing  the  filament  sources, 

| 

producing  spherical  wavefronts  instead.  In  a  uniform  fluid  this  correc¬ 
tion  is  made  by  dividing  energy-dens: ty  valuer  by  the  distance  between 
the  source  and  the  field  point  (i.e.,  cylindrical  spreading  implies  a 
l/r  variation  while  spherical-spreading  variation  is  1/r  ).  This 
correction  is  also  a  good  approximation  at  large  distances  (compared  to 
a  wavelength)  from  the  source  in  a  nonuniform  fluid. 

At  distances  very  close  to  a  filament  source  in  the  nonuniform  air- 
cell  representation  of  the  atmosphere,  the  medium  is  very  nearly  uniform, 
so  that  the  energy  source  may  be  physically  rer-esented  by  a  cylindrical  j 
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wavefront  symmetrical  about  the  filament  source.  This  symmetrical  wave- 
front  is  simulated  in  the  mechanical  array  by  forcing  the  proper  particles 
to  oscillate  as  discussed  in  Section  III.C. 

In  summary,  it  is  assumed  that,  at  very  close  distances  (on  the  order 
of  a  cell  dimension  dQ)  to  a  filament  source,  waves  begin  to  propagate 
as  if  in  a  uniform  fluid,  forming  symmetrical  cylindrical  wavefronts, 
but  at  greater  distances  are  deformed  because  of  nonuniformity  of  the 
medium.  A  point  source  in  the  spherical  geometry  is  corrected  to  a 
filament  source  in  cylindrical  geometry  by  the  l/r  factor.  The  same 
l/r  factor  is  U3ed  to  correct  energy  densities  calculated  at  grea.t  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  source  from  the  cylindrical  system  back  to  the  spherical 
system.  It  should  be  appreciated  that  solutions  determined  in  the  cylin¬ 
drical  and  spherical  coordinate  systems  are  related  by  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  expressions  than  a  simple  l/r  factor,  and  must  be  described  by 
more  subtle  mathematical  and  physical  concepts  than  can  be  expressed  in 
this  analysis.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  two-dimensional  lattice 
of  paiticles  (or  more  accurately,  rods  extending  infinitely  in  the  z 
direction)  and  springs  be  replaced  by  rings  concentric  to  the  symmetry 
line  and  springs  to  obtain  a  three-dimensional  model.  However,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  analysis  was  to  develop,  as  conveniently  and  economically 
as  possible,  a  computer  model  to  provide  qualitative  insight  to  the  large- 
scale  effect  of  acoustic-gravity  waves  in  the  atmosphere,  since  accurate 
answers  at  only  particular  points  in  the  atmosphere  are  already  available 
from  a  more  elegant  mathematical  treatment  involving  normal  mode  expansions 
[Refs.  14-18]. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  very  rough  check  of  barograms  (calculated 
from  the  computer  model)  with  experimental  data,  the  approximate  conver¬ 
sion  factor  of  l/r  was  applied  as  described. 

G.  SUMMARY 

This  chapter  has  described  a  two-dimensional  lattice  of  particles 
interconnected  by  springs  that  models  the  behavior  of  a  two-dimensional 
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fluid.  The  array  of  particles  and  springs  is  very  useful  for  demonstrating 
various  phenomena  in  the  real  atmosphere,  such  as  frequency  cutoffs  and 
energy  trapping,  and  facilitates  computer  calculations  that  provide  con¬ 
venient  panoramic  displays  of  oscillations  in  the  atmosphere. 

A  limitation  of  the  particle- and- spring  model  would  be  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  shear  forces.  These  forces  are  insignificant  for  the  case  of 
linear  acoustic-gravity  waves  in  the  real  atmosphere.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  exciting  shear  waves,  energy  sources  were  restricted 
to  isotropic  filaments.  The  validity  of  the  computer  model  in  the  light 
of  this  limitation  was  checked  with  geometrical  acoustic  ray  theory  [Ref. 
25],  The  model  was  found  to  imitate  well  the  behavior  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  mechanical  lattice  is  limited  at  high  frequencies  by  the  natural 
modes  of  the  particles  and  springs.  However,  as  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  was  to  examine  very  low-frequency  wave  propagation  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  (below  0.001  cps),  energy  sources  were  filtered  to  eliminate 
harmonics  that  might  excite  any  resonant  modes. 

The  limitations  of  the  air-cell  computer  model  are  justified  by  the 
convenient  and  simplified  computer  calculations  that  cph  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  dramatic,  qualitative  displays  of  atmospheric  oscillations.  A  treat¬ 
ment  involving  normal  mode  expansion  of  solutions  [Refs.  14-18]  can  provide 
highly  accurate  answers  at  particular  points  in  the  atmosphere.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  latter  analysis,  however,  is  limited  by  the  number  of  modes 
for  which  one  is  willing  to  spend  computer  time. 

The  qualitative  displays  provided  by  the  air-cell  computer  model  pro¬ 
vide  insight  into  the  large-scale  perturbations  of  the  atmosphere  and 
ionosphere  caused  by  acoustic-gravity  waves. 
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IV .  COMPUTER-MODEL  RESULTS 


A.  INTRODUCTION 

A  segment  of  atmosphere  measuring  300  km  in  height  by  500  km  in  wxdth 
was  modeled  with  1500  air  cells  in  a  lattice  measuring  30  by  50  cells. 
Pressure,  density,  and  specific-heat  ratios  were  taken  from  the  "U.S. 
Standard  Atmosphere,  1962"  [Ref.  26].  Displacements  and  velocities  were 
evaluated  at  10-sec  increments  of  time.  Values  for  horizontal  and  vertical 
displacements  and  velocities  of  every  air  cell  at  each  increment  of  time 
were  solved  for,  resulting  from  various  energy  sources  in  the  atmosphere, 
by  an  IBM  7090  digital  computer  and  recorded  on  magnetic  tape.  These 
magnetic  tapes  were  then  processed  to  provide  air-cell  orbits,  synthetic 
barograms,  and  even  motion  pictures.  These  motion  pictures  were  plotted 
frame  by  frame  on  a  Stromberg-Carlson  4020  High-Speed  Microfilm  Recorder. 

The  atmosphere  is  represented  by  a  lattice  of  gyrating  "dots"  on  a  motion 
picture  screen.  Only  "steady-state"  or  "equilibrium"  motions  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  paper,  but  the  motion  picture  of  transient  motions  in  the 
atmosphere  may  be  obtained  from  the  author.  Ground-level,  sinusoidal  point 
sources  were  considered  first  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  energy  dispersion 
throughout  the  atmosphere  for  different  source  frequencies.  A  relatively 
high  acoustic  frequency  was  considered  first  to  compare  with  results  already 
available  from  geometric  acoustic  theory.  Successively  lower  frequencies 
were  considered  to  bridge  the  transition  from  the  acoustic  range  to  the 
acoustic-gravity  range.  A  high- altitude,  sinusoidal  point  source  was 
programmed  into  the  computer  model  revealing  a  mixture  of  acoustic-  and 
acous tic- gravi t y- wave  propagat ion . 

The  transient  behavior  of  the  atmosphere  was  studied  by  programming  an 
impulse  (properly  filtered  to  eliminate  the  high  frequencies  above  the 
useful  limit  of  the  computer  model)  simulating  an  explosion  both  at  ground 
level  and  at  a  high  altitude.  Barograms  computed  from  the  ground-level 
explosion  are  compared  with  available  experimental  barograms  recorded 
during  nuclear  tests.  High-altitude  barograms  are  also  presented. 

B.  GROUND-LEVEL ,  SINUSOIDAL  POINT  SOURCES 

Figure  23a  is  a  computer  plot,  produced  after  transients  have  died 
down  in  the  computer,  displaying  the  equilibrium  air-cell  orbits 
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GROUND  DISTANCE  (km) 


resulting  from  a  ground-level,  sinusoidal  point  source  with  a  200-eec 
period . 

Because  of  the  transformer  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere  described 
in  Chapter  I,  and  the  great  difference  in  mass  between  the  top  and  bottom 
particles  in  the  lattice,  the  particles  at  the  top  of  the  mechanical  lat¬ 
tice  must  vibrrte  more  violently  than  the  particles  on  the  bottom.  The 
top  particles  weigh  10  11  of  the  bottom  particles,  and  therefore  will  be 
displaced  lu11^  further  in  order  to  satisfy  constrvation-of -energy  require 
ments .  Therefore,  particle  displacements  have  been  normalized  in  Fip.  23 
by  arbitrary  numbers  varying  with  altitude  in  the  lattice  to  fit  the  data 
on  a  single  plot. 

In  Fig.  23b,  the  air-cell  orbits  have  been  retraced  for  clarity.  The 
direction  of  energy  flow  is  revealed  by  the  orientation  of  the  major  axis 
of  each  ellipse. 

Figure  24  displays  acoustic  raypaths  computed  by  a  method  in  which  the 
atmosphere  is  horizontally  stratified  into  a  number  of  isothermal  slabs 
and  Snell's  law  is  satisfied  at  each  boundary.  The  direction  of  acoustic- 
energy  flow  throughout  the  atmosphere  shown  by  the  air-cell  computer 


FIG.  24.  ACOUSTIC  RAYPATHS  FOR  A  GROUND-LEVEL  SOURCE 
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model  in  Fig.  23b  compares  well  with  the  geometric  raytracings  in  Fig.  24, 
supporting  the  validity  of  the  computer  model. 

As  the  source  frequency  is  decreased  (period  and  wavelength  lengthened) 
a  geometrical  raytracing  technique  is  no  longer  valid  because  wavelengths 
are  now  much  greater  than  the  vertical  scale  of  the  atmosphere.  The  steady- 
state  distribution  of  energy  throughout  the  atmosphere  at  longer  source 
periods  is  shown  in  the  sequence  of  Figs.  25  through  28.  The  same  n  rubers 
as  used  in  Fig.  23b  have  been  used  to  normalize  the  particle  orbits  in  the 
series  of  plots  in  these  figures.  These  figures  dramatically  display  the 
frequency-dependent,  spatial  dispersion  of  acoustic-gravity  waves.  As  the 
source  frequency  is  decreased,  the  released  energy  becomes  more  confined 
to  low  altitudes  in  the  atmosphere.  Sources  with  periods  longer  than  600 
sec  are  observed  to  distribute  nearly  all  of  their  energy  on  the  ground. 

1 .  Energy  Distributions 

Energy  distributions  are  conveniently  found  from  the  air-cell  model 

2 

by  calculating  the  kinetic  energy  (l/2)mv  of  each  air  cell  around  any 
given  contour.  Figure  29  is  a  plot  of  the  fraction  of  source  energy  con¬ 
tained  in  an  air  cell  along  a  vertical  path  located  100  km  away  (ground 
distance)  from  the  source.  A  greater  fraction  of  energy  is  trapped  in  the 
two  sound  ducts  (regions  of  temperature  and  sound -velocity  minima)  located 
at  altitudes  of  approximately  20  and  90  km.  The  fraction  of  total  energy 
in  each  air  cell  decreases  with  altitude  because  of  the  bending  of  raypaths 
(as  can  be  seen  from  the  raypath  plots  in  Fig.  24)  and  because  of  the 
spreading  due  to  the  increase  in  total  distance  from  the  source.  Figure 
30  shows  the  vertical  distrib”tion  of  energy  100  km  away  from  a  300-sec, 
ground-level  point  source.  \  ..  3  300-sec  period  corresponds  to  the  ver¬ 
tical  cutoff  frequency  of  the  atmosphere  at  ground  level.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  energy  is  similar  to  the  200-sec  case  with  energy  trapped  in  the 
two  sound  ducts  but,  in  addition,  a  greater  amount  of  energy  is  seen  to 
reside  immediately  on  the  ground.  A  much  greater  amount  of  energy  is 
seen  to  remain  at  low  altitudes  for  the  400- sec  source  in  Fig.  31.  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  greater  ground  distance  from  the  source  the  vertical  energy 
distribution  looks  more  like  that  for  the  higher- frequency  acoustic  case. 
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FIG.  25.  EQUILIBRIUM  AIR-CELL  ORBITS  RESULTING  FROM  A  300-SEC,  SINUSOIDAL  jt'OINT  SOURCE. 
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FIG.  26.  EQUILIBRIUM  AIR-CELL  ORBITS  RESULTING  FROM  A  400-SEC,  SINUSOIDAL  POINT  SOURCE. 
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FIG.  27.  EQUILIBRIUM  AIR-CELL  ORBITS  RESULTING  FROM  A  500-SEC,  SINUSOIDAL  POINT  SOURCE . 
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FIG.  28.  EQUILIBRIUM  AIR-CELL  ORBITS  RESULTING  FROM  A  600-SEC,  SINUSOIDAL  TOINT  SOURCE. 
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At  greater  ground  distances  from  the  source,  the  vertical  energy  distri¬ 
bution  ajcre&ses  exponentially  with  altitude,  but  less  severely  than  at 
close  distances.  A  small  amount  of  energy  is  trapped  in  the  high-altitude 
sound  duct  at  90  km.  For  even  lower  frequencies,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33  for 
a  600-sec  source,  energy  decreases  exponentially  with  altitude  even  at 
great  r'i stances  from  the  source.  A  very  small  amount  of  energy  is  still 
trapped  in  the  high*altitude  sound  duct,  but  even  this  effect  is  beginning 
to  vanish. 
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FIG.  33.  VERTICAL  ENERGY  DISTRIBUTIONS 
AT  VARIOUS  GROUND  DISTANCES  FROM  A 
600-SEC,  GROUND-LEVEL  POINT  SOURCE. 

Corresponding  points  on  the  vertical  energy-distribution  curves 
at  various  ground  distances  may  be  connected  to  provide  constant-energy 
contours  throughout  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  in  Fig.  34  for  the  500-sec, 
ground-level  point  source.  These  contours  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  raytracings  shown  in  Fig.  24,  since  the  contours  in  Fig.  34  do  not 
represent  "energy-flux  tubes"  through  which  energy  flows  as  do  the  ray- 
tracings.  The  curves  in  Fig.  34  represent  only  contours  below  which  a 
constant  fraction  of  the  steady-state  source  energy  is  contained.  The 
severe  difference  between  the  two  concepts  may  be  appreciated  by  con¬ 
sidering  areas  in  the  atmosphere  where  the  raytracings  intersect  as  shown 
in  Fig.  24. 
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Figure  34  defines  a  "forbidden-cone"  area,  above  the  source,  in 
which  only  a  very  small  amount  of  energy  propagates.  Nearly  all  of  the 
total  energy  emitted  by  the  source  lies  below  the  top  contour.  Only  0.1 
percent  of  the  total  energy  is  channeled  between  the  top  two  contours, 
while  96  percent  of  the  energy  is  confined  below  the  40-km  altitude  in 
the  atmosphere.  From  the  curves  of  maximum  takeoff  angle  and  reflection 
height  vs  wave  period  derived  from  the  ref ractive- index  surface  cal¬ 
culations  in  Chapter  II,  a  500-sec,  ground-level  pressure  disturbance 


34IS2 

FIG.  34.  CONSTANT  ENERGY- DENS I TY 
CONTOURS  FROM  A  500-SEC,  GROUND- 
LEVEL  POINT  SOURCE. 


would  be  expected  to  be  reflected  at  about  a  140-km  altitude,  with  all 
of  the  energy  emitted  below  a  37-deg  elevation  angle.  This  situation  is 
represented  by  the  dashed  line  in  Fig.  34  which  compares  well  with  the 
solid  lines,  which  represent  the  results  of  the  air-cell  model  close  to 
the  source;  however,  the  computer  model  reveals  focusing  and  ducting 
effects  at  greater  distances  from  the  source. 

2.  Conclusions 

A  number  of  fundamental  conclusions  concerning  the  propagation  of 
acoustic-gravity  waves  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  made  from  the  analysis  of 
air-cell  orbits  resulting  from  sinusoidal,  ground-level  point  sources 
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above  Energy  released  by  a  ground -level  source  is  confined  to  low 
altitudes  for  frequencies  below  the  vertical  atmospheric  cutoff  frequency. 
The  degree  of  confinement  is  directly  proportional  to  the  frequency  of  the 
disturbance.  Nearly  all  of  the  released  energy  is  confined  to  the  ground 
for  frequencies  corresponding  to  periods  longer  than  600  sec  (lC  rain). 

A  smooth  transition  band  of  frequencies  is  observed  between  purely 
acoustic  disturbances  and  the  ground-conf ined ,  low-frequency,  acoustic- 
gravity-wave  disturbances.  There  is  no  well-defined  cutoff  frequency 
separating  acoustic  and  acoustic-gravity  disturbances.  However,  this 
transition  band  is  approximately  defined  at  the  high-frequency  end  by 
the  ground-level ,  vertical  atmospheric  cutoff  frequency  (corresponding 
to  a  period  of  about  300  sec  for  the  computer  model).  This  cutoff  fre¬ 
quency  depends  critically  on  the  mass-density  gradient,  and  is  therefore 
dependent  on  the  temperature  distribution  at  low  altitudes  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Since  lower  frequencies  are  more  confined  to  ground  level  than 
are  the  higher  acoustic  frequencies,  an  observer  on  the  ground  would 
receive  low  frequencies  before  the  higher  frequencies  released  by  a 
ground-level  source  emitting  a  band  of  frequencies.  That  is,  group 
velocity  inversely  proportional  to  frequency  would  be  deduced  by  the 
ground-level  observer.  Which  of  the  low  frequencies  arrives  earliest 
depends  on  the  temperature  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  This 
agrees  with  Press  and  Harkrider's  [Ref.  14]  conclusion  that,  "early 
arrivals  corresponding  to  group  velocity  plateaus  are  controlled  by  the 
atmospheric  structure  below  50  km."  This  characteristic  of  acoustic- 
gravity  waves  becomes  more  evident  in  the  consideration  of  explosive 
sources  in  a  following  section. 

C.  HIGH-ALTITUDE,  SINUSOIDAL  POINT  SOURCES 

Figure  35  displays  the  equilibrium  air-cell  orbits  resulting  from  a 
sinusoidal  source  with  a  500-sec  period  located  at  a  100-km  altitude.  The 
air-cell  orbits  in  this  figure  are  normalized  to  the  same  values  as  the 
ground-level  sources  in  the  preceding  section. 
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FIG.  35.  EQUILIBRIUM  AIR-CELL  ORBITS  RESULTING  FROM  A  500-SEC,  SINUSOIDAL,  100-KM-MIGH  POINT  SOURCE. 


The  vertical,  atmospheric  cutoff  frequency  depends  on  the  vertical 
mass-density  gradient,  which  varies  with  altitude  so  that  the  cutoff  fre¬ 
quency  will  also  be  a  function  of  altitude.  At  ground  level,  this  cutoff 
corresponds  to  a  period  of  300  sec,  while  at  a  140-km  altitude  the  cutoff 
period  is  about  50C  sec.  In  the  area  slightly  above  the  source  in  Fig. 

35  the  500- sec  wave  may  propagate  as  an  acoustic  wave,  but  below  the 
source  cuis  same  disturbance  may  propagate  as  only  an  acoustic-gravity 
wave.  A  conclusicn  that  may  be  drawn  is  that,  for  the  low-frequency 
acoustic-gravity  waves  there  is  very  little  energy  propagation  in  the 
vertical  direction  because  the  air-cell  orbits  are  "flattened  out"  along 
the  horizontal  direction,  as  evidenced  in  the  area  below  ;he  source  in 
Fig.  35.  The  area  above  the  source  appears  as  an  acoustic  medium  to  the 
high-altitude  source,  allowing  the  air-cell  orbits  to  "stand  vertically." 
Figure  36  displays  raypaths  from  a  100-km-high  acoustic  source  computed 
from  Snell's  law  as  described  earlier,  modified  to  eliminate  the  low- 
altitude  rays.  A  comparison  of  these  raypaths  with  the  air-cell  orbits 
in  the  upper  portion  of  Fig.  35  reveals  that  the  500-sec  source  produces 
acoustic  wave,  at  high  altitudes. 


FIG.  36.  RAYTRACIMGS  FROM  A  100-KM-HIGH  ACOUSTIC  SOURCE 
(LOW-ALTITUDE  RAYS  removed). 
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1 .  Energy  Distributions 

From  the  air-cell  oribts,  vertical  energy- density  contours  at 
various  horizontal  distances  from  the  source  were  calculated  and  appear 
in  Fig.  37.  Also  in  this  figure  is  the  energy  distribution  over  a  ver¬ 
tical  path  located  100  km  away  from  the  source  for  a  uniform  medium. 

Ground  reflections  will  produce  standing-wave  patterns  throughout  the 
atmosphere  for  a  continuous,  sinusoidal  source;  but  the  wavelengths  are 
so  long  (on  the  order  of  150  km)  that  interference  patterns  do  not  appear. 


34153 

FIG.  37.  VERTICAL  ENERGY  DISTRIBUTIONS  AT  VARIOUS  GROUND 
DISTANCES  FROM  A  500-SEC  POINT  SOURCE  100-KM  HIGH. 
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The  distribution  below  the  100-km-altitude  source  is  the  inverse  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  curve  for  the  200-sec,  ground-level  source 
(Fig.  29).  To  understand  this  situation,  consider  the  following  tapered 
electrical -  transmission- line  problem . 


2.  Electrical  Analogy 

Voltage  e  and  current  i  measured  at  a  distance  y  along  a 
transmission  line  are  given  by 


Jjs  -Zi 
dy 


di 

dy 


=  Ye 


Assume  a  tapered  transmission  line  for  which  the  impedance  Z 
and  admittance  Y  vary  as 


Z  =  Zq  exp  [-ay]  Y  =  Yq  exp  [ay] 


Solving  for  voltage  e  gives 


2 

d  e  de  Q2 

—  +  a  —  -  p  e  =  ° 

dy  f 


(4.1) 


where  (3  =  ZY. 

With  voltage  e  varying  as 


exp  [i(cut  +  ky)] 


(4.2) 


a  dispersion  relationship  is  derived, 


■k  +  iak  + 


e2  = 


(4.3a) 


and 


k 


a2)1/2  . 


(4.3b) 
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The  low-frequency  cutoff  is  given  by 


to 

c 


below  which  k  is  completely  imaginary. 


Here  v  is  th 1  phase  velocity, 
P 


v 


_  ^ 
P  "  £ 


=  [LC] 


-1/2 


for  a  lossless  line.  For  frequencies  well  below  the  cutoff,  the  choices 
for  propagation  constants  are 


k 


(4.4) 


For  the  atmospheric  problem,  mass  density  p  is  analogous  to 
impedance  Z  in  the  electrical  problem  where 

p(y)  =  PQ  exp  [ -y/H]  (4.5) 


and  H  is  the  scale  height  of  the  atmosphere  defined  in  Chapter  III.  It 
should  be  understood  that  this  analogy  is  strictly  valid  only  for  an 
isothermal  atmosphere,  so  that  the  wave  number  k  does  not  depend  on 
altitude  and  a  Fourier  solution  may  be  used.  The  atmospheric  cutoff  fre¬ 
quency  is  therefore 


Qfc  c  7g 
cu  =  — —  -*■  —  =  . 

c  2  2H  2c 


(4.6) 


Though  y,  g,  and  c  are  all  functions  of  altitude  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  we  use  the  transmission-line  analogy  and  define  a  cutoff  frequency 
to  =  yg/2c  which  then  becomes  a  function  of  altitude  as  mentioned  earlier. 
For  frequencies  well  below  this  cutoff  coc ,  pressure  waves  propagate  with 
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a  vertical  wave  number  k  given  by  the  choice  of  Eq.  (4.4)  above.  The 
selection  of  the  proper  k  will  depend  on  the  imposed  boundary  conditions. 

3.  Energy-Density  Profiles 

The  energy  density  throughout  the  atmosphere  is  given  by 


=  2  P(Vx  +  Vy)  Joules/n'‘' 


(4.7) 


At  frequencies  below  the  atmospheric  cutoff  to  ,  the  air-cell 

c 

orbits  are  "flattened"  in  the  horizontal  direction- -i . e . ,  v  »  v  . 

x  y 

Since  the  atmosphere  is  uniform  in  any  horizontal  direction,  the  acoustic 
formula  for  power  density  is  also  valid  for  acoustic-gravity  waves: 


E 

d  2  72  \Po> 


2  3  /  \ 2 

)  =  §P0  exp  C-y/H]  ^  w/n 

7  Vo/ 


(4.8) 


where  (Ap/pQ)  varies  vertically  as  exp  [ y/ 2 H]  or  exp  [0]  as  derived 
in  Chapter  II.  The  first  variation  is  interpreted  as  ti.e  "voltage- 
transformer"  characteristic  of  the  atmosphere.  The  two  choices  for  the 
vertical  energy  distributions  are  found  by  inserting  the  two  above  vari¬ 
ations  into  Eq .  (4.8),  yielding  Eqs.  (4,9)  and  (4.10)  and  are  shown  in 
Fig.  38. 


Edi  =  2  po  h  exp  [0]  t4-9) 

7 

1  c3 

Ed2  =  2  Po  ^2  6XP  ['y/H^  '  (4-10) 


It  should  be  remembered  that  spreading  and  focusing  effects  must 
also  be  considered,  but  both  are  absent  in  the  expressions  above.  For  a 
ground-level  source,  E  would  not  be  possible  because  the  energy 
integral  over  an  infinite  path  would  not  converge.  The  distribution 
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ENERGY  DENSITY  (LINEAR  SCALE) 


ENERGY  DENSITY  (LINEAR  SCALE) 
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FIG.  38.  CHOICES  FOR  VERTICAL  ENERGY -LENS I TY  DISTRIBUTIONS. 


Ed2  would  be  appropriate  in  this  case  as  shown  in  Fig.  38  for  the  500- 
sec,  ground-level  point  source  (Fig.  32).  For  a  high-altitude  source 
(such  as  in  Fig.  37),  the  distribution  Ejri  would  not  be  valid  below  the 
source,  since  this  would  imply  an  exponential  increase  of  energy  downward. 
In  this  case  the  distribution  E^  must  apply,  supported  by  the  results 
of  the  air-cell  computer  model  as  shown  in  Fig.  37.  These  energy  contours 
include  the  effects  of  normal  energy  spreading  (l/r  for  the  two- 
dimensional  case  where  r  is  the  distance  from  the  source)  and  focusing, 
but  more  clearly  have  the  shape  of  the  cube  of  the  sound-velocity  pro¬ 
file,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  discussion  above.  For  the  region 

above  the  source,  the  normal  exponential  distribution  E,_  must  be  used. 

d2 

4 .  Mechanical  Analogy 

Energy  profiles  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  analyzed  by  considering 
a  mechanical  analog.  Consider  a  one-dimensional  array  of  particles  and 
springs  representing  a  vertical  segment  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
particle  masses  and  spring  constants  generally  decrease  with  altitude. 

The  mechanical  analog  of  a  "sound  duct,"  or  region  of  sound-velocity 
minimum  in  the  atmosphere,  is  an  area  of  "weak  springs"  in  the  array,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  39.  Energy  is  released  into  the  mechanical  array  at  high 
altitudes  by  displacing  the  top  particle  very  slowly  at  a  typical  acoustic- 
gravity-wave  frequency.  Since  the  mass  of  particles  in  the  array  increases 
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FIG.  39.  MECHANICAL  ANALOGY  OF  A  SOUND  DUCT. 


with  distance  downward  from  the  source,  the  displacements  of  these  par¬ 
ticles  will  decrease  with  downward  distance,  if,  for  the  moment,  we  ignore 
the  spring  constants.  The  weak  spring  representing  the  area  of  the  sound 
duct  will  stretch  more  than  the  neighboring  springs  above  and  below  that 
segment  and  the  particles  in  the  sound  duct  will  be  displaced  less.  Energy 
minima  will  be  found  at  altitudes  corresponding  to  the  sound  ducts  and  the 
vertical  energy  profile  will  be  proportional  to  the  vertical  sound-velocity 
or  temperature  profile  in  the  atmosphere. 
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Figure  40  displays  the  energy  contours  throughout  the  atmosphere 
resulting  from  a  500-sec,  sinusoidal  source  located  100  km  high.  As 
explained  earlier,  the  number  on  each  contour  specifies  the  fractional 
portion  of  source  energy  contained  below  this  contour.  Again,  these 
contours  should  not  be  confused  with  acoustic  raytracings. 

The  high-altitude,  500-sec  point  source  is  a  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  example  because  it  vividly  illustrates  the  differences  between 
wave  propagation  in  an  acoustic  medium  and  an  acoustic-gravity-wave 
medium.  In  the  area  below  the  source  in  Fig.  35  the  medium  presents  a 
higher  acoustic  impedance  in  the  vertical  direction  than  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  direction,  as  evidenced  by  the  air-cell  orbits.  Energy  is  so  con¬ 
strained  to  move  only  in  the  horizontal  direction  below  the  source  that 
hardly  any  energy  at  all  propagates  directly  downward.  A  forbidden-cone 
area  is  discernable  below  the  source  in  which  energy  is  almost  completely 
absent.  For  this  example,  at  least,  it  could  be  concluded  that  the  safest 
place  to  be  during  a  high-altitude  explosion  containing  no  higher  fre¬ 
quencies  than  l/500  cps  (2  me)  is  directly  below  the  blast! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  the  atmosphere  at  high  altitudes 
is  such  that  the  area  above  the  source  in  Fig.  35  represents  a  nearly  per¬ 
fect  acoustic  medium,  as  evidenced  by  the  arbitrary  orientation  of  air-cell 
ellipses.  Most  of  the  energy  released  by  the  source  is  forced  to  escape 
upward  as  acoustic  waves. 


FIG.  40.  ENEKGY- DENSITY  CONTOURS  RESULTING  FROM  A  500-SEC 
POINT  SOURCE  AT  A  100-KM  ALTITUDE. 
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D.  EXPLOSIONS  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE 


At  distances  close  to  an  explosive  source  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
situation  is  nonlinear  and  the  resulting  shock  wave  cannot  be  analyzed 
with  the  linear  air-cell  computer  model.  However,  at  greater  distances 
from  the  blast  the  magnitude  of  the  shock  wave  is  sufficiently  reduced 
to  allow  a  linear  treatment  of  the  resulting  pressure  disturbance. 

Detailed  calculations  of  pressures,  densities,  temperatures,  and  veloci¬ 
ties  vs  time  resulting'  from  a  spherical  blast  have  been  made  by  Brode 
[Ref.  27],  whose  findings  have  been  verified  in  experiments  involving 
actual  explosions.  The  distance  from  the  blast  center  to  the  linear 
region,  and  the  wave  shapes  of  pressure  vs  time  are  both  dependent  on 
the  blast  energy.  The  linear  pressure  disturbance  may  be  filtered  to 
eliminate  frequencies  above  the  useful  range  of  the  air-cell  computer 
model  and  then  programmed  into  the  computer  model. 

The  Defense  Research  Division  of  Sweden  has  conducted  measurements 
of  pressure  disturbances  resulting  from  Russian  nuclear  tests  in  1962 
[Ref.  28],  The  locations  of  the  microbarographs  used  in  these  experiments 
at  Kiruna,  Uppsala,  and  Stockholm  are  shown  in  Fig.  41  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  testing  area.  The  frequency  response  of  these  barographs  is 
shown  in  Fig.  42.  The  highest  useful  frequency  for  the  air-cell  computer 
model  is  l/200  cps  or  5  me.  A  ground-level  explosive  impulse  (properly 


FIG.  41.  MICROBAROGRAPH  LOCATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  RUSSIAN 
NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS. 
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FIG.  42.  FREQUENCY  RESPONSE  OF  BAROGRAPHS  USED  AT  KIRUNA,  UPPSALA, 
AND  STOCKHOLM. 


filtered)  was  programmed  into  the  computer  model  and  the  resulting  ground- 

level  barogram  at  a  450-km  distance  from  the  blast  is  shown  in  Figs.  43 

and  44  for  comparison  with  actual  experimental  barograms  resulting  from 

nuclear  explosions.  The  vertical  scale  is  measured  in  microbars  (|ib), 

6 

where  the  ambient  pressure  p^  is  10  pb  or  1  bar;  the  ordinate  is 
time  with  a  10-min  scale,  as  indicated.  The  closest  available  barogram 
was  recorded  at  Kiruna,  at  a  distance  of  approximately  1350  km  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  450  km  distance  of  the  synthetic  barogram.  The  most 
significant  factor  affecting  the  structure  of  these  barograms,  however, 
is  the  temperature  of  the  lower  atmosphere.  Distance  to  the  source  merely 
determines  the  scale  of  maximum  overpressure,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
records  made  at  greater  distances  at  Uppsala  and  Stockholm.  The  experi¬ 
mental  barograms  in  Fig.  44  are  catagorized  by  Wagner,  Araskog,  and  Edin 
[Ref.  28  j  as  an  "A1  type  gravity  wave"  and,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
authors,  "can  appear  in  a  textbook  as  a  typical  example  of  gravity  waves. 
The  A1  gravity  wave  is  characterized  by  a  slow  first  period  followed 
by  4  -  5  periods  with  almost  twice  the  frequency  of  the  first.  The  ampli¬ 
tude  is  sustained  for  these  cycles."  This  observation  coincides  with  the 
data  recorded  in  Great  Britain  after  the  Great  Siberian  Meteor  on  30  June 
1908  [Ref.  8]  and  also  agrees  with  the  barograms  recorded  during  nuclear 
tests  over  a  world-wide  network  of  instruments  reported  by  Donn  and  Ewing 
[Refs.  7,  9],  The  experimental  barograms  in  Fig.  43  are  classified  by 
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Wagner,  Araskog,  and  Edit:  as  an  "A2  gravity  wave,"  where  "A2  is  a 
modification  of  type  Al.  The  frequency  does  not  change  so  abruptly  and 
the  amplitude  starts  to  decrease  sooner." 

1.  Temperature  Effects 

A  comparison  of  theoretical  and  experimental  barogrcuns  in  Figs. 

43  and  44  reveals  the  importance  of  the  vertical  temperature  profile  at 
low  altitudes  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  atmospheric  resonant  frequency,  or  VUisttlU  frequency  intro- 
duced  in  Chapter  II  and  discussed  with  the  help  of  an  electrical  analogy 
in  Section  C  of  this  chapter,  depends  on  the  .^riation  of  density  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  density  profile  in  the  atmosphere  is  determined  by  the 
vertical  tamperature  gradients. 

The  experimental  records  were  made  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where 
temperatures  in  the  lower  atmosphere  are  much  colder  than  that  of  the 
"Standard  AtmospLore"  used  for  the  computer  model.  Figure  45a  compares 
the  two  different  temperature  profiles.  Colder  temperatures  at  the  base 
of  the  atmosphere  will  result  in  steeper  mass-density  changes  with  alti¬ 
tude  as  shown  in  Fig.  45a.  The  net  effect  is  that  the  atmospheric 
resonant  frequency  is  increased  as  shown  in  Fig.  45b. 

Figure  45b  ohovs  the  variation  of  the  resonant  frequency  with 
altitude  for  the  two  different  temperature  profiles. 

The  period  of  the  earliest  arriving  pressure  disturbance  is 
defined  by  aeronomists  as  the  "fundamental  period"  of  the  acoustic-gravity 
wave  [Ref.  20]  and  is  dependent  on  the  Vais'ala  frequency,  as  indicated  by 
the  results  of  the  previous  equilibrium  analysis.  The  fundamental  period 
is  defined  as  the  time  between  arrival  times  of  the  first  two  positive- 
pressure  peaks.  The  barograms  in  Figs.  43  and  44  revet  1  a  fundamental 
period  of  450  sec  for  the  computer-model  data  and  fundamental  periods 
between  25C  and  300  sec  for  the  experimental  data.  The  Vais'ala  frequencies 
at  ground  level  for  the  two  different  cases  are  500  sec  and  280  sec  respec¬ 
tively,  as  shown  in  Fig.  45b. 
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2 .  Sc  ale  of  Pressure  Disturbance 


The  estimated  yields  of  the  Russian  nuclear  tests  of  IS  September 
1962  and  22  October  1962  were  on  the  order  of  10  MT  (megatons).  The 
pressure  waveform  at  a  31.2-km  distance  from  a  10-MT  explosion  is  shown 
in  Fig.  46a  as  extrapolated  from  Brode's  calculations  [Ref.  27].  The 


a 
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FREQUENCY  (cps) 

35379  b.  Power  spectrum  of  waveform 

FIG.  46.  PRESSURE  DISTURBANCE  OF  10-MT  EXPLOSION  AT  31.2-KM  DISTANCE. 
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power  spectrum  of  this  pressure  waveform  is  shown  in  Fig.  46b  with  the 
maximum  useful  frequency  of  the  air-cell  computer  moot!  alsi  indicated. 

As  stated  above,  all  frequencies  above  the  useful  cutoff  frequency  of  the 
model  are  filtered  and  the  resulting  waveform  is  programmed  into  the 
model.  The  scale  of  the  resulting  pressure  waveform  is  calculated  as 
follows . 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III,  it  is  assumed  that  at  very  close  dis¬ 
tances  (of  the  order  of  a  cell  dimension  dQ)  to  an  energy  source  in 
the  computer  model,  waves  begin  to  propagate  as  if  in  a  uniform  medium, 
forming  symmetrical  cylindrical  wavefronts,  but  at  greater  distances  are 
deformed  because  of  nonuniformity  of  the  medium.  A  point  source  in  the 
real  atmosphere  is  corrected  to  a  filament  source  in  the  computer  model 
by  a  l/r  factor,  where  r  is  the  radial  distance  from  the  source.  A 
l/r  factor  is  also  used  to  correct  energy  densities  calculated  at  great 
distances  from  the  source  in  the  computer  model  back  to  the  real  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  only  purpose  of  this  tenuous  calculation  is  to  provide  a 
"ball-park"  check  of  the  theoretical  barograms  with  the  experimental  data. 

Applying  these  corrections,  we  calculate  pressure  from  the  com¬ 
puter  model  at  a  450-km  distance  from  the  source  (including  all  spreading 
effects) ; 


^  (450  km)  =  0.0068  . 

Po 

From  Fig.  46b  only  0.058  percent  of  the  total  energy  contained  in 
this  pressure  waveform  resides  below  the  model  cutoff  frequency  of  5  me. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  normalized  overpressure  of  the  synthetic  barogram 
should  be  given  as 


^  (450  km)  =  0.0068  X  (5.8 
P„ 


10  ’) 


4xl/2  =  1.64  X  10'4 
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The  ambient  pressure  Pq  is  10  jib,  so  that  the  maximum  over¬ 
pressure  is 

^max  =  164  * 

The  calculated  scale  for  the  synthetic  barogram  is  comparable  with  the 
experimental  records . 

3.  Summary 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  acoustic-gravity  waves  resulting 
from  surface  explosions  and  recorded  on  the  ground  is  the  dispersive  rela¬ 
tionship  whereby  group  velocity  decreases  with  increasing  period  (wave¬ 
length).  The  period  of  the  earliest  arriving  disturbance  in  the  dispersive 
wavetrain  is  critically  dependent  on  the  lower- altitude  temperature  pro¬ 
file  in  the  atmosphere.  Donn  and  Ewing  [Ref.  7]  in  fact  recommend  that, 
as  is  done  for  seismic  studies,  the  atmospheric  model  should  be  adjusted 
for  the  best  fit  between  empirical  and  theoretical  data  on  acoustic- 
gravity  waves  to  provide  a  reliable  description  of  the  atnwsphere . 

In  the  very  low  frequency  range  of  acoustic-gravity-wave  propa¬ 
gation,  the  frequency  spectra  of  the  pressure  waveforms  resulting  from 
even  the  largest  explosions  are  essentially  "flac,"  so  that  the  wave¬ 
shapes  of  the  received  barograms  are  nearly  independent  of  blast  size. 

E.  HIGH -ALTITUDE  BAROGRAMS  RESULTING  FROM  A  GROUND-LEVEL  SOURCE 

Figure  47  displays  barograms  at  various  altit"',-,  in  the  atmosphere, 
all  at  a  450-km  ground  distance  from  a  ground- lev6»  explosive  source.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  waveforms  contain  little  low-frequency  energy.  And 
since  frequencies  above  the  model  cutoff  have  been  filtered,  these  pres¬ 
sure  waveforms  contain  frequencies  in  a  very  limited  range  between  this 
cutoff  and  the  lower  limit  provided  by  the  ground  confinement  of  acoustic- 
gravity  waves.  The  most  significant  features  of  these  barograms  are  the 
arrival  times  of  the  disturbances,  which  may  be  directly  explained  by 
existing  geometric  acoustic  theory  and  the  ray tracings  in  Fig.  24. 
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FIG.  47.  THEORETICAL  BAROGRAMS  AT  VARIOUS  ALTITUDES  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE  AT 
A  GROUND  DISTANCE  OF  450  KM  FROM  A  GROUND-LEVEL  EXPLOSION. 


I'.  HIGH-ALTITUDE  EXPLOSION 

An  explosive  source  at  a  100-kra  altitude  was  programmed  into  the  air- 
cell  computer  model.  As  in  the  ground -level  explosion,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  medium  for  analyzing  the  "transient"  behavior  of  the  atmosphere  is 
a  motion  picture,  which  cannot  be  displayed  in  this  report.  Figure  48, 
however,  does  show  a  number  of  ground-level  barograms  resulting  from  a 
high-altitude  explosion  at  various  ground  distances.  All  of  these  wave¬ 
forms  have  been  normalized  to  the  same  scale.  As  would  be  expected, 
magnitudes  and  arrival  times  decrease  with  increasing  distance.  Also  as 
would  be  predicted  from  the  equilibrium  analysis  above,  an  increase  of 
lower- frequency  energy  is  observed  with  increasing  ground  distance. 
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FIG.  48.  THEORETICAL  GROUND-LEVEL  BAROGRAMS  AT  VARIOUS  DISTANCES  FROM  AN 
EXPLOSION  AT  100-KM  ALTITUDE  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

G.  MOTION-PICTURE  OUTPUT  OF  THE  COMPUTER  MODEL 

Motion  pictures  were  produced  by  plotting  the  position  of  each  par¬ 
ticle  on  a  frame  of  35-mm  photographic  film  and  advancing  the  film  at  each 
time  increment  (equal  to  10  sec).  The  35-mm  film  strip  was  reduced  to  16 
mm  and  projected  with  a  standard  "home -mo vie"  projector.  Tapes  of  data 
prepared  by  an  IBM  7090  digital  computer  were  processed  by  a  Stromberg- 
Carlson  4020  High-Speed  Microfilm  Re'order  to  produce  the  movie.  A  motion 
picture  depicting  motions  resulting  from  the  200-sec,  ground-level 
sinusoidal  source,  the  ground-level  explosion,  and  the  100-km-high  explo¬ 
sion  has  been  produced  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  author.  This  movie, 
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entitled  "The  Air-Cell  Computer  Model  of  the  Atmosphere"  [Ref,  29]  inns 
api  roximately  5  min  and  may  be  projected  on  a  standard  16-mm  silent 
projector.  New  details  and  perspective  on  mechanical  wave  motions  in 
the  atmosphere  can  be  appreciated  only  by  viewing  this  movie. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


A  computer  model  specifically  developed  to  analyze  the  behavior  of 
acoustic-gravity  waves  in  the  atmosphere  has  revealed  a  number  of  important 
characteristics  of  very  low-frequency  pressure-wave  propagation  in  the 
atmosphere: 

1.  A  definite  "cutoff  frequency"  separating  acoustic  from  acoustic- 
gravity-wave  disturbances  does  not  exist;  rather,  a  smooth  transi¬ 
tion  band  of  frequencies  (corresponding  to  a  band  of  periods  of  the 
order  of  a  few  hundred  seconds)  separates  the  two  types  of  wave 
propagation. 

2.  Acoustic-gravity-wave  energy  released  by  ground-level  sources  is 
confined  to  low  altitudes  in  the  atmosphere.  The  degree  of  con¬ 
finement  depends  on  the  period  (wavelength)  of  the  disturbance  to 
such  an  extent  that  energy  released  from  ground-level  sources  with 
periods  longer  than  10  min  travels  very  close  to  the  ground. 

3.  The  1<- w-altitude  confinement  of  acoustic-gravity  waves  mentioned 
above  accounts  for  an  increasing  group  velocity  with  decreasing 
source-frequency  relationship  observed  for  many  years  on  ground- 
based  barograph  records  made  during  explosions  in  the  atmosphere. 

Higher- frequency  acoustic  energy  is  released  into  the  upper  atmo¬ 
sphere  more  effectively  than  is  the  lower-frequency  acoustic-gravity- 
wave  energy,  but  arches  downward  to  earth  because  of  the  change  of 
sound  speed  with  altitude  in  the  atmosphere.  The  lower-frequency 
acoustic-gravity-wave  energy  travels  at  very  low  altitudes.  There¬ 
fore  acoustic-gravity-wave  energy  has  a  shorter  distance  to  travel 
between  source  and  receiver  than  the  higher- frequency  acoustic 
energy,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49,  accounting  for  the  early  arrival  of 
low-frequency  energy. 

4.  The  frequency  of  the  earliest-arriving  disturbance  is  critically 
dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  lower  atmosphere.  This  effect 
is  possibly  best  understood  with  the  help  of  the  tapered-electrical- 
transmission-line  analogy,  where  changes  in  temperature  have  the 
effect  of  altering  the  taper  and  hence  the  cutoff  frequency  of  the 
electrical  line.  An  adjustment  of  the  atmospheric  model  to  provide 
the  best  agreement  between  theoretical  and  empirical  barograms  might 
provide  a  good  description  of  the  lower  atmosphere. 

5.  A  forbidden -cone  area  above  ground  level,  and  above  and  below  a 
high-altitude  acoustic-gravity  source  may  be  discerned. 

Only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  released  energy  propagates  into 
this  area.  This  is,  in  fact,  only  a  restatement  of  Item  2  above. 

The  apex  angle  of  this  cone  depends  on  the  period  (wavelength)  of 
the  source. 
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6  Because  of  the  ground  confinement  of  acoustic-gravity-wave  energy, 
low  frequencies  are  almost  completely  filtered  out  of  high- altitude 
barograms  resulting  from  ground- level  explosions.  This  suggests 
that  a  completely  geometric  acoustic  analysis  is  a  good  approxima¬ 
tion  for  this  situation. 

7.  The  animated  output  of  the  computer  model  also  provides  new  insight 
into  the  propagation  of  acoustic-gravity  waves  in  the  atmosphere 
which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  viewing  a  motion  picture.  Transient 
phenomena  and  large-scale  motions  in  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
explosions  are  displayed  by  this  motion-picture  technique. 


3439J 

FIG.  49.  GROUND  CONFINEMENT  OF  ACOUSTIC-GRAVITY  WAVES. 
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VI.  POSSIBLE  FUTURE  EXTENSIONS 


The  results  of  this  report  (cell  orbit3,  pressure  wave  forms,  energy 
spreading,  etc.)  are  obtained  by  programing  on  a  digital  computer  the 
equations  of  motion  (Eqs.  3.63  and  3.64)  of  a  mechanical  array  of  masses 
and  springs.  The  model  can  be  shown  to  be  a  rigorous  analog  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  only  for  irrotational  motion.  This  limitation  should  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  results  presented  here  since  only  irrotational  sources 
of  energy  were  considered.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  second- 
order  errors  (arising  from  the  use  of  finite  difference  equations  rather 
than  differential  equations)  may  introduce  shear  motions  into  the  model. 
Energy  stored  in  shear  stresses  might  then  propagate  through  the  model  in 
a  manner  not  typical  of  the  atmosphere.  The  difficulty  could  be  overcome 
by  programing  instead  the  true  hydrodynamic  equations  (Eqs.  3.56  and  3.57), 
This  was  attempted  once  without  success,  for  reasons  not  understood.  A 
successful  programing  of  these  equations  and  duplication  of  the  present 
results  using  them  would  not  only  strengthen  one's  confidence  in  the  results 
but  would  also  allow  the  model  to  be  used  for  more  general  sources  of  energy 
including  those  which  involve  a  curl. 

It  was  suggested  in  Chapter  III  that,  the  present  two-dimensional  array 
with  mass  and  spring  constants  independent  of  horizontal  distance  could  be 
replaced  by  an  array  whose  constants  vary  with  distance.  It  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  this  way  to  simulate  the  behavior  of  rings  concentric  to  a  vertical 
line  of  symmetry,  and  the  response  of  the  three-dimensional  atmosphere  to  a 
point  source  of  energy  could  then  be  rigorously  simulated. 

The  present  model  assumes  linearity  throughout.  It  is  known  that  this 
assumption  is  violated  in  the  case  of  high-energy  disturbances  (such  as 
atomic  bombs,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  probably  earthquakes).  The  model 
could  be  extended  to  portray  the  nonlinear  case  by  substitution  of  nonlinear 
springs  in  the  computer  model. 

It  might  be  possible  to  use  the  present  model  in  reverse  to  locate  or 
describe  an  energy  source  from  an  observed  pressure  disturbance.  One  would 
insert  ss  initial  conditions  (necessarily  curl-free  with  the  present  mass- 
and-spring  model)  the  observed  pressure  disturbance  and  observe  this  dis¬ 
tributed  energy  as  it  converges  onto  a  source. 
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The  flexibility  of  the  air  cell  computer  model  is  limited  only  by 
the  available  display  facilities'.  With  the  motion  picture  output  of  the 
computer,  incomprehensible  quantities  of  numbers  are  eliminated  as  the 
standard  form  of  computer  output  and  new  details  and  insight  into  mechani¬ 
cal  wave  propagation  in  the  atmosphere  are  provided- -details  never  before 
obtainable.  Computer  calculations  need  be  performed  only  once  for  a  given 
energy  input  configuration  and  the  resulting  atmospheric  oscillations  are 
recorded  on  magnetic  tape.  These  data  may  be  reinserted  into  the  model 
any  number  of  times  to  extend  the  solutions  in  either  the  verticni  or 
horizontal  directions.  The  major  computational  effort  is  Miereby  reduced 
to  extracting  the  desired  data  from  the  magnetic  tapes. 
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